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NEW AND NOTABLE SPRING BOOKS 









PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION 


By BENJAMIN KIDD, author of ‘‘ Social Evolution,” “The Control of the Troyies,’’ ete. Cloth, Svo, 2.00 ny 


y 


“A work which will doubtless rivet the attention of all serious thinkers in England to-day."—London Dally Mail 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


By A. R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.S., author of * China in Transformation.”  Qver 100 i/lustrations. Cloth, Svo, $4.00 net. 


Postage 80 cts 








“The most comprehensive and comprehending presentation of the present industrial and politieal situat 
in the Pacific that has yet appeared. It is a work that every thoughtful American should read."’—Brooklyn Eagle 


BEING THE TRUE AND RO! I 
THE CONQUEROR. Story or ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Author of “Senator North,’ “ The Californians,” “The Aristocrats,’ ete. Cloth, 12mo0, $1.50. 





“A remarkable production, full of force, vigor, brains, insight and spirit. It is absorbingly interesting 
Quite the best thing that Mrs. Atherton has done.”— Boston Herald 


ULYSSES: A DRAMA IN A PROLOGUE AND THREE ACTS. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Cloth, $1.25 net. (Postage 8 cts.) 


“A piece of art which is like a finely wrought cup of refreshment for those who thirst for beauty fn an age when 
beauty seems to be only a secondary interest.”’"—HAMILTON MABIF, in The Outlook 





DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL ETHICS 


By JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chicago. Cloth, $1.25 net. 





MISS ADDAMS'’ Settlement Work in Chicago is known to every one Interested in social ameloratt 
show clear insight and practical wisdom, born of intimate knowledge of the conditions of which she write 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY (Cp macte'y Pai 
By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., Author of ‘A History of Germany in the Middle Ages,” ete. 2 vols., cloth, $4.00 net 


Postage 35 cts 





“A continuous narrative ... covering the whole subject with a unity of treatment suchas has seldo been at 
tained . . . In this respect at least, the book {s unique among popular histories of Germany In the English language. 
— Review of Reviews. 


MRS. SEELY’S COOK BOOK 


A Manual of French and American Cookery, with chapters on DOMESTIC SERVANTS, their Rights and Duties, and man; 
Details of Household Management. 


By Mrs. L. SEELY. Cloth, crown 8vo. Profusely illustrated, Oil-cloth, $2.00 net. Half leather, $3.00 nef 


(Postage 2 


DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL tPrin 23 


By CHARLES MAJOR (Edwin Caskoden), Author of “*‘ When Knighthood was in Flower.” Cloth, 12mo0, $1.s0. 





A story of love and elopement in the time of Queen Elizabeth and of Mary, Queen of Scota,whose arrest at night while 
Dorothy’s lover was arranging her escape to France, Is but one of the strikingly effective adventure pictures in tha book 





Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, ts an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 
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*," Copies of the Narton may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 





Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
2-100 Rahont for MSE. pnd will ig ye September 

% rs. H. UEFEBVRE 
_ Miss E. D. Huntiey, §* chhnrciannenes 








MASSACHUSETTS. Boston. 


post TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address & Dean 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 
TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
doplioaioe: Opens Sept. 26. | 1350 Pine st,  Phila., Pa. Pa. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Lawrence Scientific 
School 


Offers professional courses Jeading to the degree 
of S.B. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical En- 
gineering; Mining and Metallurgy; Architecture; 
Landscape Architecture; Chemistry; Geology; Bi- 
ology; Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene (as a 
preparation for medical schools); Science for 
Teachers, and a Course in General Science. Grad- 
uates of colleges muy be admitted to advanced 
standing without examination. For information 
address J. L. Love, oe 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. S. SHALER, Dean. 





DIVINITY ‘SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1902-03, two Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $400 each are offered to graduates 
of Theological Schools who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These Fellow- 
ships are designed to encourage advanced theolog- 
ical work of a high order. Applications accom- 
panied by testimonials and specimens of work 
must be made before May Ist, 1902, on special 
blanks to be obtained of Ropert S. Morison, re- 
tary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 








A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, schol- 
arships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
College, Montreal. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


me OP we 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1902-03 Now Ready. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Mises FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within 11 years 
more than 145 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from thisachool. Dipioma given in voth General and 
College Pre Ds ype Courses. Fine fire-proof stone 
bullding. acres of beautiful grounds. For circu- 
lar, address the Secretary. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
EIGHTEENTH SESSION, July 7—Sept. to. 

Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned 
students. 

_ Address GEO w. JONES, A. M.,  Iraaca, N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND, GENEVA. 


A SELECT HOME SCHOOL for 6 BOYS, 
Kxperienced American tutoring in a refined French 
Swiss home, Summer inthe Alps. Unique advantages, 
For pampale and superior references, address 
J.C PU et dR, M.A., Porter Academy, Charleston, 8.C, 

After June, No. 20 Avenue de Lancy, Geneva’ 


MASSACHUSETTS, CONCORD. 
Miss White’s Home School. 


Exceptional advantages, Indjvjdual progress as 
sured. Circulars, 





Teachers, ete. 


GENTLEMAN WHO TOOK #78 

degree at the University of Michigan, and who 

has since spent some time at the Sorbonne and at the 

University of Berlina, wishes to teach French, German, 

and Germanic Literature in some good High School or 

renee College. Best references. Address J. A. M., 
8 office. 





iy M. WEBER, BD., PA.D. 

(Universities: Bonn, Strassburg, and Yale), 
Instructor in Languages and Mathematics, 355 George 
St.. New Haven, conn. Coaching for entering any de- 
partment of Yale University a specialty. 





WOMAN DOCTOR OF PHILOSO- 

phy, with abundant experience as a teacher and 
tutor, now private secretary to acollege president, de- 
sires an appointment as Professor of Mathematics or 
Dean. Address Pu. D.. care of the Nation. 


Ph.D. (Mathematics) WI TH STX 
ears’ successful experience as a university in- 
structor avd assistant professor, desires a position, 
Address X. Y. Z., care of the Nation. 


RYN MAWR GRADUA TE DESIRES 

tutoring in a family, for the summer of 1802. 

Special subjects: French, Latin, Algebra, and Science. 
H.F H, Office Nation. 








School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
iverRatT O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave , Washington 

156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bidg , Minneapolis. 

538 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 80 Third St., Portland, 203 

Mich. #lvd., Chicago. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

Hyde Bik., Spokane. 420 Parrott Bids ¥ Sen F rancisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chanel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 

obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HAKLAN P. Frencu, Proprietor. 





CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 
4 epee JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14 St., 





Travel. : 


GOING ABROAD on a BI-ZYCLE TRIP? 
Send for ‘* Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
Boston— Liverpool—London 

First Cabin, $65 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 

Splendid steamer ‘* Devonian,’ April 16; Ces- 
trian.” April 23; ‘‘ Caledonian,” to London’ April 
10; “ Kingstonian,” to London April 18; * Iberian,” 
to London April 27. 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 


To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 
Average voyage less than 7 days, 


Boston to —— and Liverpool 


Take one of the Palatial yew Twin Screw 


DOMINION LINE 


Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows: 
New EnaGuanp, April 10; CommMONWEALTH April 23, 
and Wednesdays thereafter. Further information of 
RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


EUROPE “” ®isisie'Prance 


and England. 

Private party of 12 persons leaves New York July 5. 

Few vacancies open. Apply to Conductor, Prof. C 7 
BLUMENTHAL, Northw. ormal School, Alva, Okie 

RUROPE and small party organized and per- 

sonally conducted b 


Prof, ©. THURWANGER, 4b Pierce Building, | Boston. 








Norway, Holy Land, and Egypt. 
7th Year, Few vacancies in select 








( EB Small party of ladies sailing 
EU R I June. Three months: England 
jeropee on in London), France, Switzerland, Germany, 
feat Holland, Belgium. Tweltth party. Address 
Miss B BARBOUR, 81 Columbia Hite., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 





Nature Study Books 





For High Schools and Colleges. 





Hodge’s Nature Study and Life 


By CLiFTON F. HODGE of Clark Univers'ty, with an intro- 

duction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. $1.50 

In the point of view, in the selection of the subject-matter, 
and in the presentation of methods of conducting the work, this 
book marks a definite advance over other publications on the 
subject of nature study. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series 


Ways of Wood Folk 
Wilderness Ways 
Secrets of the Woods..... . 


Atkinson’s First Studies of Plant Life.... 
Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children ..--.... 
Porter’s Stars in Song and Legend........ 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers x Reader 


The Jane Andrews Books § Rerised Editions 
Seven Little Sisters ......... 
A ee 
Stories Mother Nature Told.. .. 
My Four Friends... se 

Jefferies’ Sir Bevis, from ‘* Wood-Magic ”’ 


WITMER of the 


brate Animals. 


and Rhetoric 





University 


By HENRY S. PRATT, of 
and Instructor in Comparative Anat 
cal Laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island 


Myers’ Rome: Its Rise and Fall 
Miller and Wenckebach’s Giliick Auf. 


Analytical Psychology 
A Practical Manual for Colleges, Normal and High 
presenting the Facts and Principles of Mental 
Form of Simple Illustrations and Exp 


™~ hools, 
Analysis in the 
eriments. By LIGHTNER 


$1.50. 


of Pennsylvania 


A Course in Invertebrate Zodélozy 
A Guide to the Dissection and Comparative Study 


I Haverford 


my at th 


Lockwood and Emerson’s Composition 


. $1.00 

$1.25 

A First German 
-75 


Cicero: Select Orations and Letters 
Edited by the late 
vard Un versity, and George Lymai 
English in Harvard University, for 
the Phillips Exeter Academy. (Nearh 


J. B. Greenough, Prot 





In addition to the books mentioned above Ginn & Company publish a complete list of Text-Books for Elementary Schools, High Schools, 
and Colleges. They will gladly send Circulars, Catalogues, and Bulletins of New Books to any address, postpaid, on application. 





GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago 





ELEMENTARY 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 


By W. F. WATSON, A.M., 


Professor of Chemistry and Biology, Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 

“It is modern and souad and will form an excellent introduction to the study of chemistry, as it combines 
theory and —— in wise propo tions. The illustrations not only add much to the attractiveness of the book 
but aiso to its usefulness.” —Dr. Cuakces E. MUNROE, Dean of Columbian University. 

“Tt {sa most admirable text-book; on: of the best, in fact, wa have ever seen on the subject. The scheme of 
illustration can be highly commended, and fs on an entirely new plan. Instead of scattering cuts through the text 
as heretofore, there are twenty full-page cuts, showing all the apparatus and chemicals used in the experiments, 
ulving the student a comprehensive view of the subject. The text 1s clear, concise and admirably written.” 
Scientific American. 


1amo, cloth, xvii+320 Pages. 20 Full-Page IMlustrations. Price, $1.25 Net. 


A. S. Barnes & Company, Publishers, 156 5th Ave., New York. 
VOLUME FIVE 


OF THE 


Old South Leaflets 


uniform with the preceding volumes .of the series, 
WILL BE READY APRIL 15th 


Among its contents are leaflets on the early En lish Explorations; the 
textofthe Hague Arbitration Treaty and King Alfred's 
Description of + ngland 





Bound in cloth, 25 leafiets, Nos. 101-125. Price, $1 50 





Send for catalogue 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House. Washington Street, Boston. 


! 
| 
( LD BOOKS AND MAGAZINE 

( omnpiots Libraries bought for cash. Old and Out 

ooks and Back Numbers of Magazines sup 


LIMITED EDITIONS 


of Standard English and French Authors. ~~ 0! 


thes “se pay ~~! india oat Piaas of paper, type, | plied. Send for catalogue. Old Books and Pamphiets 
us'ra on and binding wilil be sent for sale 0 H SILK, 147 tixth Ave. New York 
KNIGHT & BROWN, 150 Fitth Ave.. New York, | (°7 *#¢ Josmre StLx, 147 81 








London 


A Circulating Library 


Philosophy Exact Science 
Natural Science Religion 
and Ethics. 


With Correspondence Features. 


The great questions of Philosophy Science and 
Religion may be thoroughly studied in any part 
the United States by correspondence and b 
of The Open Court Circulating Library 


means 


For further particulars and rates address the 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 324 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS: 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA TO ANY FUTURE 
METAPHY SIC. Edited in English by In 
Pac. Caravs. With much supplementary ma 
terial for the study of Kant, portraits, Paul 
sen's chronology of Kant, etc Pages 
Cloth The 

LEIBNIZ’S DISCOURSE ON METAPHYSICS, 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARNAULD, AND 
MONADOLOGY. Translated by Dr. Grorce 
RK. Monreomery. Pp. 272, Cloth. Te 

THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. A Critical and 
Historical Account of its Development hy 
Dr. Eanst Macn Second, enlarged edition 

24 cuts. Pp. xx+H%. Cloth. $2.00 


ON THE STUDIES AND DIFFICULTIES OP 
MATHEMATICS. By Avovstus De Mor 


GAN. Second edition. Pp. viii, 2468. Cloth. $1.25 


Send for new illustrated catalogue of book: on 


Science, Philosophy and Religion. 


The Open Court Publishing Company 


324 DEARBORN ST,, CHICAGO, 
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New and Scientific in 
Plan, Scheme and Representation 


The History 
of the World 


Edited by DR. H. F. HELMOLT 





ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIAL.—Classified from a purely geo- 
graphical point of view. Constructed on an entirely new plan and 
widened conception. Over thirty thousand titles in the index. 





COMPREHENSIVE, UNIVERSAL.—No race or tribe of man or 
link in the chain of reciprocal influences is omitted. Every frac- 
tion of humanity, every nation or country, even the remote isle, 
is included. J¢ és not merely the entrance to but the temple of history. 





















MATERIALS SUITABLE to the MAGNITUDE of the UNDER- 
TAKING.—The materials now possessed for the study of the 
political history, the ethnology, the languages and the culture of 
all nations, are ample and incomparably better than those at the dis- 

posal of earlier historians. 


AUTHORITATIVE.—More than thirty of the wérld’s best historians 
were engaged in the preparation of this work. It will be ac- 
cepted as the supreme authority. ‘* Each of these volumes—in- 
deed each of their chapters—will be found to ¢t/ustrate the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the scholar of to-day.” — James Bryce, D.C.L., 

LL.D., FLR.S. 





STYLE.—F ull of brightness and charm of presentation. No invention 
of fancy or legend or fiction more enlivening or entertaining. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY TERMS.—Ask for special terms as a 
reader of Zhe Nation. ‘The special reduced prices will be with- 
drawn as soon as the work is complete. 


Eight Royal Octavo Volumes, including about 40 
maps and 250 full-page illustrations, 
many in colors. 


Illastrated bookJet of sample pages free on application. 


DODD, MEAD @ COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 













D.VanNostrand 
Company’s 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF RECENT AND 
FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


Recent Publications. 


FOSTER, H. A. Electrical Engineers’ Pocket 
Book. With the collaboration of Eminent Special- 
ists. A hand-book of useful data for Electricians and 
Electrical Engineers. With innumerable tables, dia- 
grams, and figures. Pocket size, full leather, 1,000 
pages. Second edition, revised.................. $5.00 


OUDIN, M. A. Standard Polyphase Appa- 
ratus and Systems. With many photo-reproduc- 
tions and diagrams. Third edition, revised. Illus- 
IE. IG I 6 vei iscnkdh voy ecennessid obesene $3.00 


PRESCOTT, A.B. First Book in Qualitative 
Chemistry. Thoroughly revised edition. 1l2mo, 
ERR AR ed Reece et ai aaa ey $1.50 


PLATTNER’S Manual of Qualitative and 
Quantitative Analysis with the Blow-Pipe. 
Translated by H. B. Cornwall, Ph.D., assisted by John 
H. Caswell, A.M. Eighth edition, revised after the 
sixth German edition, by Prof. Friedrich Kolbeck. 
With numerous engravings and figures. Illustrated. 
DO OO aicisteisectitesietincavinnte net, $4.00 


SWOOPE, C. WALTON. Lessons in Prac- 
tical Electricity; Principles, Experiments, and 
Arithmetical Problems. An Elementary Text-Book, 
with numerous Tables and Formule, and two large 
Instruction Plates, 8vo, cloth, 385 pages.net, $2.00 


ARNOLD, E. Armature Windings of Direct 
Current Dynamos. Extension and Application 
of a General Winding Rule. Translated from the orig- 
inal German by Francis B. De Gress, M. E. With 
many diagrams. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth....... $2.00 


ATKINSON, A. A. (Ohio University). Elec- 
trical and Magnetic Calculations. For the use 
of Electrical Engineers and Artisans, Teachers, Stu 
dents, and all others interested in the theory and appli- 
cation of Electricityand Magnetism. With figures 
and iliustrations. 8yo, cloth............... net, $1.50 


SHELDON, SAMUEL, Ph.D. Alternating 
Current Machines. Being the second volume of 
the author’s “Dynamo Electric Machinery.” With 
numerous diagrams and figures. S8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated........ ie Geant bases erede sas Veolacaibe net, $2.50 


IN_ PRESS 


ANDERSON, GEO. L. (Capt. U.S. Artillery). 
Handbook for the Use of Electricians, in the 
operation and care of Klectrical Machinery and Ap- 
paratus of the United States Seacoast Defenses. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the Lieutenant-General 
Commanding the Army. With tables, diagrams and 
illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated........ $3.00 


SEWALL, C. H. Wireless Telegraphy. With 
diagrams and figures. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 


PERRINE, F. A.C. Conductors for Electri- 
cal Distribution; their Manufacture and Mate- 
rials, the Calculation of Circuits, Pole Line Construc- 
tion, Underground Working, and other uses. With 
half-tone engravings and diagrams. 


BEGTRUP, JULIUS. Slide Valve and Its 
Functions. With special reference to modern 
practice in the United States. With many diagrams. 


CATHCART, PROF. WM. L. (Columbia 
University). Machine Elements; Shrinkage 
and Pressure Joints. With tables and diagrams, 


-—— Marine Engine Design. 
~———— Stationary Engine Design. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


*.* Catalogues sent on application. 
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ext-Books of Real Importance 








THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By William Vaughn Moody and Robert Morss Lovett, of the University of Chicago. 12m; about 450 pages. ‘Ready April 22.) 


An account of English letters covering especially the period from which requirements are taken for college entrance exami- 
nations. Besides giving secondary school students a correct understanding of the origin and meaning of English literature, the book 
is designed particularly to place before them in perspective the greater personalities and their signiticance. There are admirable dis 
cussions of Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, and the Georgian and Victorian poets and novelists, with full 
commentaries and reviews of their more important work. The bibliography is more comprehensive, complete and practical than 
that in any other similar book, and will be of inestimable value to teacher and pupil. The whole undertaking is one greatly to be 
welcomed for its scholastic excellence and for its utility to the teacher. 





GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By J. A. James, Ph.D., Professor of History in Northwestern University, and A. H. Sanford, M.A., Professor of History in 
the Stevens Point, Wis., Normal School, 12mo; 383 pages. $1.00 net. 


The authors have endeavored to present to teachers of Civil Government a book on the same plane with the best texts in His 
tory, Literature and Science. Emphasis is placed upon the actual workings of the government in its various departments, and promi- 
nence is given to practical problems of local government, such as arise in connection with elections, tr.als, taxation and the like, 
The Suggestive Questions in connection with each chapter, and the multitude of references, giv. ng not only title of book or maga- 
zine, but the exact page, makes this an improvement over other texts on the subject. 


The Outlook says of it: “Finein plan, in style, in scholarship, and in spirit. In treating every subject there is not only infor- 
mation as to how affairs are now being managed, but as to how progressive men think they should be managed, and there is also a 
bibliography referring to the best things to be read about it both in books and magazines. An admirable piece of work.’ 





ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


An Outline of Physiography. By Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G.S. 32mo; with maps and colored plates ; 383 pages. $5.25 net. 


This is an Elementary book; it is designed for high, normal and secondary schools and not for the college and university 
student. Thought questions, individual exercises and field work are abundantly provided. The author’s familiarity both with edu- 
cational and geographic science makes the book unusually strong. 


Has displaced every other text on the subject in one place or another, and is everywhere giving the best of satisfaction. 
Journal of Education says: ‘‘ Nowhere have Mr. Redway’s knowledge and skill appeared to better advantage, to say the kast, 
than in this book. The analysis of the subject is remarkably clear, scientific and usable; the arrangement of each chapter is peda- 


gogical, with exercises and questions admirably prepared. The wealth of material is specially noticeable. In the final twenty-tive 
pages are given the industrial regions and interests of the United States,” 
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Recent Educational Publications 





THE AMERICAN FEDERAL STATE 


A TEXT-BOOK IN CIVICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
By ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY. Cloth 8vo. $2.00 net. (Postage 15c.) 


“Admirably planned and well executed, . . . it covers the whole domain (of civics) with a thoroughness altogether remarkable.”—THE OUTLOOK. 


AN ELEMENTARY BOOK ON 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 


AND A MANUAL FOR ARTISANS, APPRENTICES AND HOME READERS. Cloth, cr. 8vo. 
By DUGALD C. JACKSON and JOHN P. JACKSON $1.40 net. 
Prof. of Electrical Engineering, Univ, of Wis. Prof. Elect. Engineering Pa. State College. (Postage 16 cts.) 


Clearly stated, fully illustrated, and following a rational order of sequence, very nearly the same as the order of discoveries and industrial applications. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICS 
FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
By HENRY CREW, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Northwestern University; and ROBERT R. TATNALL, Ph.D., Instructor of Physics in 
Northwestern University. Cloth, 12mo, Illustrated, 90 cents net. (Postage 11 cts.) 


“It is an excellent book in every way.”’—Prof, E. H. Loomts, Princeton University. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By HARRY JONES Cloth, 8vo. $4.00 net. 
Associate Professor of Physical Chemistry, Johns Hopkins University. (Postage 28 cts.) 


“The first thorough and complete treatise on physical chemistry that has appeared in the English language, . . . it possesses almost fascinating interest 
for those familiar with the principles of chemistry, physics and electro dynamics."’—Zlectrical Review. 





Standard Works of Reference 





Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY, assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert Cultivators and Botanists. 2,000 pp, with 2,800 illus- 
trations. Four Volumes. Cloth, $20 net; half morocco, $32 net. 
“Tn range, treatment and editing, emphatically useful—worthy of ranking by the side of the Century Dictionary.”— The Nation. 


A Dictionary of Architecture and Building 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, And many Architects, Painters, Engineers, and 
Author of “‘ European Architecture,” etc. other Expert Writers, American and Foreign. 


“The work shows a well-studied scheme and careful, conscientious execution by able hands, It is one of great magnitude, and will prove a most valuable 
contribution to the professional and technical literature of the language.”—Architects’ and Builders’ Magazine, New York. 


Three vo!umes, super royal 8vo, cloth, $18.00 net; half morocco, $30.00 net. 


Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology 


Edited by J. MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Psycho'ogy, Princeton Univ., with an international body of collaborators. 
Three vols., $15.00 net; Vols. I. and Il., $10.00 net. Vol. I. Ready. 


A dictionary containing concise definitions of all the tering in use in the whole range of philosophical study and such historical matter under each term as 
may be necessary to justify the definition given. 

Dr. Rann, of Harvard University, has prepared selected Bira_iograrates (comprising the material included in the third volume of the above) which may be 
ordered separately at 85.00 net, 








Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 5th Ave., New York. 
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The Week. 


President-elect Palma explicitly de- 
clared, in his address to the Chamber of 
Commerce, on Thursday, that the tariff 
measure for Cuba proposed by the Ways 
and Means Committee ‘will in no way 
afford any relief to the present distress 
of the Cuban producers.” This is in line 
with his article in last week’s Indepen- 
dent, in which he asserts that, with any- 
thing less than 33 per cent. reduction on 
Cuban sugar, “the attempt, for us, is 
hopeless.””’ With that our own Military 
Governor, Gen. Wood, agrees. He pub- 
licly stated, before leaving Washington 
the other day, that the 20 per cent. re- 
duction would not do. Yet no larger 
concession will a Republican House 
grant, and then only after endless wran- 
gles and delays, and with most onerous 
conditions attached. Already, too, the 
Senate is preparing to loiter about the 
business in its most approved fashion. 
Indeed, Senator Burrows is now urging 
the President to have the whole thing 
put over till next December, with a com- 
mission of Congress to be appointed to 
ascertain “the facts.’”’ But it is not facts 
that Congress lacks. Leadership and 
consistency are what it wants, with the 
courage to legislate for a dependent peo- 
ple, instead of for Oxnard. Meanwhile, 
the country has grown exceedingly 
weary, not of the well doing of Congress, 
but of its doing nothing at all; and in 
place of our old fine glow in behaif of 
the wronged Cubans, we hear it mutter- 
ed that they always were a nuisance any- 
how, and are now a set of unblushing 
beggars. It is American protectionists 
who say this now. It used to be the 
Spanish protectionists who said it. But 
we heroically freed Cuba from their op- 
pression. 





We congratulate the infant and strug- 
gling Beet-Sugar Trust on its flattering 
financial statement covering the past 
year’s operations. An increase in gross 
profits of $185,853 over the previous year, 
on a product more than doubled; the 
most rosy estimates for “the campaign of 
1902,” and not a word about any danger 
of competition by Cuban sugar, or fear 
of what Congress may do—can the Ox- 
nard who lays all this good news before 
the world be the same friend of the beet 
who is striving at Washington to show 
that he will be a ruined man if Cuban 
reciprocity prevails? It must have been 
some nefarious use of a proxy that at- 
tached his name to this annual report. 
As it stands, it is a document as awk- 
ward to the rescuers of the imperilled 
beet as was that famous Oxnard-Cutting 





circular maintaining that beet sugar | 


could be profitably manufactured in this 
country, even if Cuban sugar were to 
come in absolutely free. 


The Oleomargarine Bill has passed the 
Senate by a vote of 39 to 31. It is an ap- 
plication of the principles of “protection” 
to our internal trade, and it is capable 
of indefinite extension. The pretence 
originally set up against oleomargarine 
that it was injurious to health has been 
abandoned, but not without a struggle. 
The creameries and the manufacturers 
of “‘process butter” clung to the theory 
that oleomargarine was a deleterious 
compound until they were thrown out 
of court by their own witnesses, the ex- 
perts of the Department of Agriculture. 
The regulations and the Government in- 
spection which have been enforced for 
several years past have had consequences 
the very opposite of what were intended 
by the promoters. They have improved 
the quality of oleomargarine, and they 
have given it reputation and popularity 
which it would not have gained so soon 
or so easily in any other way. This war- 
fare against it has advertised oleomar- 
garine throughout the world as a whole- 
some and cheap article of diet to millions 
of people who would never have thought 
of eating it if its merits had not been 
thrust before their eyes and dinned in 
their ears through successive sessions of 
Congress. According to the testimony of 
the anti-oleomargarine Senators, this 
“fraudulent butter’ has become so popu- 
lar that its sale is increasing, in spite of 
the most stringent laws of the several 
States. Hence the necessity of new and 
severer laws on the part of the Federal 
Government. 


The law provides that any person sell- 
ing oleomargarine and furnishing it for 
the use of others, except his own fami- 
ly, who shall mix with it any artificial 
coloration that causes it to look like but- 
ter, shall be held to be a manufacturer 
of it, and shail be subject to the tax pro- 
vided by existing law; that upon oleo- 
margarine colored so as to resemble 
butter a tax of 10 cents a pound shall be 
levied, but upon oleomargarine not col- 
ored the tax shall be one-fourth of one 
cent per pound; that upon adulterated 
butter a tax of 10 cents a pound shall 
be levied; and that upon all process or 
renovated butter the tax shall be one- 
fourth of one cent per pound. The only 
article in the list that is really injuri- 
ous to health is “process butter,” which 
is a mixture of old and new butter, 
sweet and rancid butter, chemicals. salt, 
and coloring matter, produced largely in 
various parts of the country. This stuff 
is taxed only one-fourth of a cent per 
pound, and there is no prohibition of ar- 





tificial coloring matter. Any amount of 
deception may be employed to work this 
off upon the public, but if any person 
colors oleomargarine which is perfectly 
fresh and sweet he must pay a tax of 
10 cents per pound. 


The American sailor suddenly took a 
hand in the discussion of the Chinese 
Exclusion Bill in the House on Monday 
An amendment was offered to exclude 
Chinese sailors entering American ports 
on American ships. This seems logical. 
If Chinese competition is too strong 
ashore, it must also be on shipboard. 
Moreover, here was a direct way to aid 
the American sailor, for whom the ship- 
ping interests have such a tender con- 
cern—when they are asking for a sub 
sidy. Curiously enough, however, they 
strenuously objected to this form of Chi 
nese exclusion, saying that it would com- 
pel them to transfer their vessels to the 
British flag. The amendment was adopt- 
ed by the House, nevertheless; but it 
will probably be squeezed out before the 
bill finally gets through Congress. Yet 
it has served to display, in a strong light, 
the sincerity of the subsidy-seekers in 
their assertion that their hearts bleed 
when they think of the American sailor, 
and that the high wages they desire to 
pay him explain their raid on the Trea- 
sury. 


The Chicago Tribune animadverts on 
a clause in the Ship-Subsidy Bill which 
was offered as an amendment by Sena 
tor Hanna just before the passage of 
the measure in the Senate. It is at the 
end of section 17, the last one in the bill, 
and in these words: 

“Nothing contained in this act, or in any 

other act of Congress, shall be construed to 
prevent any citizen or corporation of the 
United States or of any State from con 
tracting for, acquiring, holding, or operat 
ing any interest in one or more steamship 
lines engaged in foreign commerce; but no 
foreign-built ship of any such line shall 
hereafter be admitted to American regis 
try.”’ 
This amendment was adopted without 
debate. The Chicago Tribune thinks 
that it is intended to open the way to 
the purchase and control of foreign 
steamship lines by American railway 
companies, and to exempt them from 
the provisions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. This would seem to be the 
effect of the words employed, since the 
exemption is made applicable to former 
acts of Cungress, as well as to this par- 
ticular one. The Chicago Tribune right 
ly calls it a dangerous and audacious 
proposition, 


The Tribune, by the way, has been a 
consistent and untiring opponent of the 
bill from the beginning, and has rendered 
conspicuous service to sound principles 
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of government by repeated exposure 
of its swindling features. Its Washing- 
ton correspondent has made an informal 
poll of the House, and finds that if the 
bill were brought to a vote at the pres- 
ent session, it would be defeated, and that 
in the short session beginning next De- 
cember it will meet the cold shoulder of 
Speaker Henderson and other House 
leaders, who will find means to stave it 
off altogether. The Washington bureau of 
the New York Herald reaches the same 
conclusion, after a personal canvass of 
the House. It quotes the opinions of 
Hepburn and Cousins of Iowa, Corliss 
and Smith of Michigan, Crumpacker and 
Robertson of Indiana, Mann of Illinois, 
Loud of California, and Cushman of 
Washington, as strongly opposed to it, 
either now or at any other session. Con- 
gressman Bartlett of Georgia is quoted 
as saying that “Speaker Henderson will 
not allow it to come to a vote,” but, of 
course, that must be a mere guess. Gen. 
Grosvenor, the champion of the bill in 
the House, made the remark, according 
to the Herald’s correspondent, that “all 
he hoped for this session was a report 
from the Committee,” but it seems doubt- 
ful whether even this can be obtained. 





Signs of doubt and hints of heresy, 
on the subject of protection, have long 
been multiplying among its supposed 
beneficiaries, but few declarations in fa- 
vor of a modified confession of protec- 
tionist faith have been more frank and 
decided than those lately made public 
in a number of letters from manufactur- 
ers to the editor of the American Ma- 
chinist. They embody the views of some 
fifty-eight leading makers of machine 
tools, and may be taken as the fruit of 
the business experience of men employ- 
ing more than 21,000 artisans, and with 
more than $35,000,000 of invested capital. 
Of the fifty-eight who were willing that 
their views should be put into print, no 
less than thirty-eight endorsed, without 
qualification, the opinion as to the ne- 
cessity of reciprocity treaties laid down 
by the late President McKinley in his 
last speech at Buffalo; seven approved 
it with some qualifications, and none dis- 
agreed, Thirty-four openly acknowledg- 
ed that on their own products they 
need no protective tariff, while only two 
asserted that there is still such a need. 
On the question whether to modify or do 
away with the present tariff on machine 
tools, there were forty-two for and but 
three against a change. Thirty-eight ex- 
pressed the belief that the tariff now in 
force restricts our foreign trade in ma- 
chinery. 


Hardly less revolutionary are the rea- 
sons assigned by the manufacturers for 
their present belief. Conditions, they 
make bold to pretend, have changed. 
“We have largely outgrown the need” 
of protection, says one; “it is already 





beginning to hamper and injure our in- 
dustries by retarding the growth of our 
foreign trade.” Another adds, “We are 
out of our infancy as a manufacturing 
country, and have very few industries 
that cannot stand alone. What we want 
is markets, not protection.” Protection 
is but ‘a course of training for that in- 
dustrial and financial battle for the 
world’s supremacy which it is our deter- 
mination to win.” Says one letter: “The 
alarm about the tariff is an inheritance 
which became rooted at a time when 
conditions were almost directly the re- 
verse of what they are to-day.” Labor 
is no gainer from protection, believes 
a Philadelphia manufacturer of gear- 
wheels. ‘Tariff can protect only inves- 
tors of capital. Labor cannot profit by 
it, for it tends to increase wages only 
in the measure in which it tends to in- 
crease prices.” So the comments run. 
Gentle or harsh, the criticisms passed 
on existing laws are manifestly the re- 
sult of no idle web-spinning, but rather 
the product of long and often costly ex- 
perience in broad commercial fields. Yet 
to champions of the so-called Ameri- 
can system, this practical repudiation 
must seem both unkind and ungrateful. 





Senator Hansbrough on Monday week 
introduced an amendment to the Army 
Appropriation Bill which provides one 
million dollars for the construction of 
post exchanges—that is, recreation 
buildings for army posts. In a letter to 
the Evening Post which has been widely 
copied, Capt. Edward C. Brooks of the 
Eleventh Cavalry urged, some months 
ago, that just this action should be tak- 
en by Congress as a means of keeping 
the soldiers contented, without the sale 
of intoxicating liquors by the Govern- 
ment. Hitherto one of the strongest ar- 
guments for the canteen has been that 
out of its profits billiard tables, read- 
ing-matter, gymnasium outfits, etc., 
could be purchased for the use of the en- 
listed men. At the same time the desire 
to make a good showing along these 
lines has led many a canteen officer to 
allow indiscriminate and _ excessive 
drinking, to the detriment of the morals 
of the troops. Gen. A, S. Daggett is an- 
other officer who has been urging that 
the Government should supply a post 
club out of its own means in the inter- 
est of temperance and morality. Indeed, 
Senator Hansbrough’s proposal will have 
the endorsement of men of both schools 
in the army—of those who favor the 
sale of beer, and of those who are op- 
posed to it on principle and in practice. 
It is an interesting fact that some of the 
officers who have recently returned from 
the Philippines are not nearly as en- 
thusiastic about the canteen as they 
were, 





In the matter of army promotions to 
generalcies, President Roosevelt has had 





to choose between two classes of can- 
didates—those who are comparatively 
young and still vigorous, and those who 
are near retirement and worn out by 
forty years of service. It has been his 
desire, where possible, to put young and 
vigorous officers in responsible positions 
—men who could be counted on for at 
least ten years of energetic service, and 
who were in hearty sympathy with the 
progressive ideas which have come to 
prevail in the War Department under 
Secretary Root’s régime. On the other 
hand, Mr. Roosevelt has recognized the 
desirability of rewarding men even at 
the close of long and faithful careers, 
and this feeling dictated the promotions 
last week of Brig-Gen. Hughes and Cols. 
De Russy, Burt, and Sheridan. Gen. 
Hughes’s service in the southern Philip- 
pine Islands is still fresh in mind. In 
recognition of this and his approaching 
retirement for age, he was jumped over 
five other generals. Cols. De Russy and 
Burt were the senior cufonels of infan- 
try, and Col. Sheridan the ranking officer 
in the Adjutant-General’s Department, 
next to Gen. Corbin. It is expected that 
all of the new brigadier-generals will 
shortly retire at their own request, thus 
leaving the President free either to pro- 
mote and retire other old officers, or to 
fill their places with some of the younger 
men who have come to the front since 
1898. Congress has, however, shown lit- 
tle sympathy for the former procedure, 
on the ground that it rapidly loads up 
the retired list with officers of high rank. 
Singularly enough, it does not object to 
a similar process of weeding out the 
older naval officers now going on right 
merrily, any more than it does to putting 
numberless loafers and deserters upon 
the pension lists. The ,}romotions made 
last week stimulate the hopes and ambi- 
tion of every officer by demonstrating 
that long and faithful service will not be 
overlooked. 





Secretary Shaw’s proposed regula- 
tions for the inspection of baggage be- 
longing to returning American travel- 
lers probably go as far as is possible 
under the law. His plan is, in the first 
place, to hand each outgoing tourist a 
circular, fully setting forth the statutes 
as respects duties and declarations. 
Then the repatriated American is to 
pack his trunk so that the dutiable 
goods he has to declare will be on top 
and ready to the inspector’s hand. That 
official is to credit the passenger’s oath, 
to collect duty only on the articles de- 
clared, and to refrain from delving into 
trunks except in cases where the ser- 
vice has information that smuggling is 
being attempted. Even then the exam- 
ination is to be conducted on a part of 
the dock screened off from the public, 
so that the spectacle of baggage gutted 
as by looters, and underwear flung about 
the pier, will no more remain as the 
first introduction of foreigners to Ameri- 
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can official delicacy. Mr. Shaw is to be 
highly commended for having so far 


listened to the prayer of the ladies who. 


have been memorializing him for a mod- 
ification of the existing barbarous regu- 
lations. He has acted like a man of 
sense; and if Congress would only mus- 
ter an equal amount, and return to the 
McKinley baggage law altogether, a na- 
tional reproach would be removed. 


If Boss Platt was to be canonized at 
all, it cannot be denied that the “Amen- 
Corner” tributes to him on Friday last 
were paid with fitting accompaniments 
of harlequin and circus clown. Mr. De- 
pew, in his character of machine jester, 
thought it infinitely amusing to tell the 
company how Platt absorbs all the pow- 
ers and perquisites of that Senatorship 
which he contemptuously flung to “Our 
Chauncey,” as a cook would throw a 
crust to an importunate beggar. Ex-Gov. 
Black joined the merry-making with a 
handsome certificate to Platt as the boss 
who “never betrayed,” and whose posi- 
tion was “never in’ doubt.” This came 
trippingly from the tongue of the man 
who, in 1897, told all the world of Platt’s 
treachery to him and treason to the par- 
ty. But the greatest mirth-producer of 
them all was Secretary Root, who, amid 
screams of laughter, we should suppose, 
produced a “glowing eulogy” of Senator 
Platt. The aim of the speakers seemed 
to be to see who could most completely 
throw decency and character to the 
winds. First prize should go to Secre- 
tary Root, so far as we can make out 
from the report of the speeches in praise 
of a man whose political influence he has 
himself declared to have been wholly 
bad. 


More complete details of the election in 
Chicago on April 1 indicate that the out- 
come may well be regarded as highly 
gratifying to the friends of good govern- 
ment, there and elsewhere. Unfortunate- 
ly for the general understanding of the 
result, the Chicago correspondents insist- 
ed upon “featuring” in the early reports 
the reélection of that bizarre character, 
“Bath-house” John Coughlin, whose ab- 
surd notoriety throughout the country 
furnished a pretext for headlines dear to 
the yellow heart. The fact is that the 
Municipal Voters’ League went into the 
eight supposedly hopeless wards, and, 
out of the eight, succeeded in defeating 
four of the notorious corruptionists of 
the Board of Aldermen. On account of 
these efforts, and the excellent results 
in other parts of the city, three-fourths 
of the members of the new Board of Al- 
dermen are men who have either already 
behaved with credit in the Council, or 
who have such a standing in the com- 
munity as to afford a reasonable pre- 
sumption that they will work in the pub- 
lic interests. Not the least of the causes 
for joy over the result is the final abo- 
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lition of the township system that ex- 
isted within the city, which has been a 
source of endless scandal. Altogether 
the League has a right to congratulate 
itself. As a result of more than six years 
of persistent fighting, it has carried the 
city safely through a critical period of 
its history, and the outlook was never 
brighter than it is to-day. 





That “British camp” near New Or- 
leans, which the Governor of Louisiana 
excitedly reports to Secretary Hay, must 
be peopled by ghostly visitants from the 
graves in that vicinity which Andrew 
Jackson filled with British soldiers. If 
the British Government is buying horses 
and mules and fodder and provisions in 
this country, it is acting perfectly with- 
in its rights, as are those American citi- 
zens who embrace the opportunity to dis- 
pose of their produce to a good cash pur- 
chaser. In order to ship horses and 
cattle, there must be some sort of place 
to receive and keep them, and to call 
it a “camp” does not make it a military 
occupation of our soil by a foreign Pow- 
er, as Gov. Heard seems to imagine. Nor 
in all this is there any violation of our 
neutrality laws. Americans could even 
sell munitions of war to Great Britain, 
and this Government could not interfere. 
A naval or military expedition fitted out 
on our shores against a foreign coun- 
try we should be bound to prevent; but 
the rest is simply lawful commerce, 
which it is our duty to protect, not sup- 
press, and the British Minister is justi- 
fied in asking, as he is said to have done, 
that his agents in Louisiana be protect- 
ed in their lawful pursuits. 


That extraordinary human document, 
the last will and testament of Cecil 
Rhodes, is based upon a single idea 
the advancement of the English-speak- 
ing race towards the domination of the 
world. It is needless at this time to 
discuss this theory of a conquering 
Anglo-Saxondom. It is a political axiom 
which we utterly distrust, and we recall 
who it was that told the first earth- 
dwellers, “Ye shall be as gods.’ Mr. 
Rhodes never learned that this was rath- 
er a temptation to mankind in general 
than a promise to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
What he has done is to endow lavishly 
upwards of a hundred scholarships at his 
own university, Oxford. This shows, to 
begin with, the confidence of a very 
shrewd and absolutely unsentimental 
promoter of vast financial schemes, in 
what is usually regarded as a dilettante 
and ultra-academic education. Mr. 
Rhodes believed that leaders of men 
like himself were best bred among the 
leisurely studies and the frank com- 
radeship in sport of the English college. 
That he had in mind a kind of moral 
efficiency, rather than mere intellectual 
alertness and culture, is shown in the 
very curious provisions under which 
the beneficiaries of his scholarships are 
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to be selected. To intellectual capacity 
only a minority account of four-tenths 
is to be allotted; the remaining six 
points are based upon love of sport, 
nd moral force.” One 
ean see here an echo of Mr. Rhodes’s 
own academic career, and the desire 
natural and even pathetic, to create 
strenuous passmen after his own image 
The assignment of two scholarships to 
every State and Territory of the United 
States is the most striking feature of 
the plan. It is an inspiring idea, to bring 
together in the close companionship of 
English college life, an élite of Ameri 
can and English students. One may 
doubt that such association will produce 
numbers of Cecil Rhodeses for the mili- 
tant purposes of the two great English 


“manly qualities, : 


speaking nations, but one cannot doubt 
that it will lead to a greater friendliness 
between two nations which should be 
friends. 


Every one is delighted to find that 
Lord Rosebery’s name leads the list of 
trustees, even if it appears somewhat in 
congruously upon the same board with 
Dr. Jameson and Mr, Beit. At Oxford 
there is naturally only one voice—and 
that of commendation. But the Mas- 
ters of the various colleges are begin- 
ning to ponder the practical implica 
tions of this astounding gift. The aris 
tocratic Christ Church practically warn: 
off all Rhodes Scholars unless they are 
willing to spend the whole of the $1,506 
stipend in term time—an interesting, 
because unconscious, opinion as to the 
average cost of living at this famous col- 
lege. New College and Magdalen, which 
divide with Christ Church the honors 
for numbers and social prestige, have 
not been heard from. All Souls’, which, 
by deed of foundation, accepts only four 
undergraduates, is not affected by the 
new dispensation. Balliol, from a 
scholar’s point of view the foremost 
of the Oxford colleges, is friendly to the 
project. In general, it may be said that 
Oxford, and especially the smaller co! 
leges, will welcome the Rhodes Scholars 
heartily. No thoughtful educator will 
fail to see, however, that there are great 
practical difficulties in applying to can 
didates the kind of tests which the will 
stipulates. The authorities of the Ox- 
ford colleges also remind the public that 
the Rhodes scholarships, as is almost 
inevitably the case with this form of 
benefaction, add to the charges of the 
colleges without supplying sufficient ad- 
ditional revenue. In general there {fs a 
large idealism and, possibly, imprac 
ticability about the bequest, surprising 
in view of Mr. Rhodes’s great practical 
achievements. Dealing with these high 
questions of education and of interna- 
tional conciliation, he leaves the some- 
what pathetic impression of one who 
“wanders in a world unrealized.” But 
let our readers turn to our London let- 
ter. 
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SINCERITY WITH OUBA, 

All public policy ought to be sincere 
and straightforward, but there are pe- 
culiar reasons why our dealings with 
Cuba should be free from the suspicion 
of tortuousness. In addition to the spe- 
cial and solemn obligations which we 
took upon ourselves in regard to that 
island, at the beginning of the Spanish 
war, we have a very delicate political 
and governmental problem on our hands. 
We are proposing to solve it by one of 
those legal fictions so dear to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. Cuba is to be treated as if 
she were independent; yet we all know, 
and the Cubans know, that it is only a 
quasi-independence that is in contempla- 
tion. The American protectorate over 
the island is not to be declared, but is to 
be tacitly exercised nevertheless, Obvi- 
ously, the relations of the two countries, 
under such circumstances, will have to 
be very circumspectly managed and nice- 
ly balanced. This makes the case one 
for absolute good faith and proceedings, 
within the limits mutually agreed upon, 
entirely above board. Failing such a 
course, there will be certain fiasco. 

We rehearse these simple truths mere- 
ly in order to apply them to the latest 
proposal respecting Cuba. Admiral Brad- 
ford has returned from his naval survey 
of Cuban harbors, and is to urge our 
Government to demand a naval station 
at Havana. The reasons he gives are 
partly based on that “high-priori” naval 
strategy into which the mind of the awe- 
stricken layman cannot, of course, pre- 
tend to venture. But his excuse for pass- 
ing by the magnificent harbors of Guan- 
tanamo and Nipe sounds very much like 
the argument of one who asks, with 
Franklin, why man is a reasonable be- 
ing unless for the purpose of inventing 
a reason for what he wants to do. It 
seems that in neither of the otherwise 
perfectly satisfactory sites would “labor 
be available in time of peace” to erect the 
necessary shops, docks, ete. Therefore, 
concludes Admiral Bradford, Havana 
must be the naval station which the Cu- 
bans, under the Platt amendment, are to 
be asked to sell or lease to the United 
States. 

Now, what are the objections to this 


proposal, and why should the President 
overrule it at this time? We pass by 
the large question of transcendental 


naval strategy, simply remarking that, 
if the President and Congress were to 
let the strategists have their way, we 
should soon fall to fortifying every 
spare island In the seven seas, and 
should have frowning fortifications on 
every headland. It is enough to point to 
the exceptional circumstances at Ha- 
vana which make this particular scheme 
wholly inadvisable. Strategy is all very 
well, but statecraft is something high- 
er; and unless Mr. Roosevelt wishes to 
see the Cubans wrought to a high pitch 
of suspicion and distrust and cynical 
despair, and to have his whole Cuban 





policy put in imminent peril, he will 
quietly order Admiral Bradford to 
pigeon-hole his report on Cuban coal- 
ing and naval stations. 

Why the demand for a naval station 
at Havana would appear to the Cubans 
to be an outrage, is clear to any one 
who looks at the situation as they must 
view it, and as the Havana press pic- 
tures it from day to day. The natives 
remain, in spite of all we have said, and 
notwithstanding all our Presidential 
proclamations, highly incredulous about 
our withdrawal from Cuba. They doubt 
if our flag over Morro Castle will ever 
come down, What would they say if it 
did come down, only to be run up again 
a little further around the bay over an 
American naval station? They would 
call it a trick, a cheat, an insult; and 
the look of the thing would justify such 
language. In the very issue of the 
Tribune containing Admiral Bradford’s 
cool proposals, appears a letter from a 
Havana correspondent showing how in- 
flammable is Cuban public opinion on 
this question. President-elect Palma has 
protested against a naval station at Ha- 
vana, and “‘in this,’’ says the correspon- 
dent, ‘he is sustained by so unanimous 
and so pronounced a sentiment that to 
attempt such a concession, after having 
once declared against it, would wreck 
his Administration.” 

In that single statement of fact, which 
is undoubtedly correct, the President 
would find his warrant in calling a halt 
upon our impatient naval strategists. To 
let them go ahead would be to doom 
President Palma to failure in advance, 
and if he fails, the announced Ameri- 
can policy is also a failure. This is 
what we have to bear in mind. The 
Cuban question is, at best, intricate and 
delicate. The réle we have undertaken 
is extremely difficult. For success in it, 
we require perfect sincerity and abso- 
lute truthfulness in all our dealings with 
the Cubans, If we attempt to be sly, 
to overreach them, to have unrevealed 
plans and purposes in the back of our 
heads, to drive a sharp bargain, to go 
upon the theory that they cannot be 
trusted, but that they will trust us no 
matter how circuitous a route we fol- 
low—we shall surely make a botch of it. 

The Cubans need no instruction in craft 
and cunning from us. To undertake the 
astute and subtle line of policy with 
them would be as great a mistake as 
was the dispatch of Lord Palmerston's 
agent to Italy to teach, as Disraeli said, 
the countrymen of Machiavelli how to 
play the game of unscrupulous politics. 
If we have any hidden  Jesuitical 
schemes concerning Cuba, we shall do 
ill to attempt to impose them upon the 
countrymen of Loyola and Molina and 
Suarez. They can give us points in 
double dealing and casuistry and beat 
us hollow. Our only hope is in simple 
faith and manly honor; and our Cuban 
policy can succeed only as the Cubans 





are convinced that we have those quali- 
ties and mean to act upon them. Our 
Cuban diplomacy will be wholly at fault 





‘if it resolves itself into “veiled menace 


or tart lecturing,’ and does not show it- 
self, rather, what John Morley declares 
diplomacy to beat its best, when it is “the 
beneficent art of so reconciling inter- 
ests, soothing jealous suceptibilities, al- 
laying apprehensions, organizing influ- 
ences, inventing solutions, that the world 
may move with something like steadi- 
ness along the grooves of deep pacific 
policy.” 





“LABOR” AND PRINCIPLE. 


The late President McKinley was per- 
suaded by the politicians of the Key- 
stone State to appoint Mr. Terence V. 
Powderly to the office of Commissioner 
of Immigration. Powderly had been for 
some years the head of the organization 
styled the Knights of Labor. He was 
not known to possess any qualifications 
for the office for which he was named, 
but was believed to possess efficiency as 
a politician. Shortly after he assumed 
his new responsibilities at Washington 
he vindicated his reputation as a 
“hustler” by writing a letter to Mr. 
Thomas Fitchie, the head of the Immi- 
gration Office in New York, urging him 
to send his subordinate officer, Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney, to Connecticut to work for the 
President’s private secretary, Mr. Por- 
ter, who was a candidate for the nom- 
ination for Governor of that State. The 
method by which Mr. McSweeney was 
to assist in this enterprise was original 
and interesting. He was to get Demo- 
crats to vote at the Republican pri- 
maries. The letter was as follows: 


COMMISSIONER-GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION, 
Wasuinaton, D, C., Avaust 5, 1898. 
“My Dear Mr, Fitcuige: 


“T have just had a long interview with 
Mr. Porter, the President’s private secre- 
tary, who is a candidate for Governor of 
Connecticut. He wants help to carry the 
primaries, and it is, in a sense, an Admin- 
istration fight. In Bridgeport they have 
taken snap action in calling the caucuses 
for to-morrow night; this he did not know 
yintil after he arranged for the interview 
with me. Under the rules of the party 
in that State, this year, any one who ‘be- 
lieves in the principles of the Republican 
party and who will vote for the nom- 
inees’ may vote in caucuses; and now to 
the point. Can you reach any one in that 
city who will assist Mr. Porter to-morrow 
evening? I know the time is short. Tha 
Mayor of Bridgeport, Mayor Taylor, is 
friendly to Porter, but he is a candidate, 
Can’t Mr. MeSweeney run over and get some 
of his Democratic friends to get into the 
caucuses and help our friends out? I make 
this suggestion, and ask you to do what 
you can. I am writing other friends on 
the subject. If you have any other one 
who understands Connecticut politics, who 
can be trusted, get him to work. 

“With best wishes, I remain sincerely 
yours, T. V. POWDERLY.” 


‘* TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF 


We have the best reason to believe 
that Mr. Fitchie did not make to his 
subordinate, Mr. McSweeney, the sug- 
gestion which his chief, Mr. Powderly, 
desired, and that no steps were taken 
by the Immigration Office in New York 
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to pack the Republican primaries in 
Bridgeport with Democratic voters. 


Other difficulties arose between Pow- 
derly and Fitchie, from time to time. 
About January 1, 1900, Powderly sent a 
certain George Sladovich to Elis Island 
to serve as interpreter. Shortly after re- 
porting for duty he gave evidence of be- 
ing on terms of too great intimacy with 
shyster lawyers, ticket scalpers, and oth- 
er harpies who infest the immigration 
station, and at the same time newspaper 
clippings and letters making complaint 
about his past life were received by Com- 
missioner Fitchie. His appointment was 
a temporary one, and when the com- 
plaints became so frequent and so cir- 
cumstantial, Mr. Fitchie wrote to the 
Austro-Hungarian Consul, asking him if 
there was any truth in them. After 
some delay, the Austro-Hungarian Con- 
sulate reported that Sladovich was, if 
not a criminal, a fugitive from justice. 
His temporary appointment being about 
to expire, the correspondence was trans- 
mitted to the Bureau without comment, 
and immediately Mr. Powderly com- 
menced a series of letters in which the 
facts were distorted, demanding that 
Sladovich be continued in the service, 
and pressure was brought to bear to 
this end. A civil-service list of three 
names was received for interpreter in 
the Serbo-Croatian languages, which con- 
tained Sladovich’s name. In reply to 
question 10, which relates to whether 
the applicant has ever been indicted for 
a crime, Sladovich falsely answered 
“No.” These facts were reported by Mr. 
Fitchie to the Commissioner-Geueral, 
with the request that the matter be re- 
ported to the Civil-Service Commission- 
ers, and Sladovich’s name crossed from 
the civil-service list; on which request 
no action was taken. 

The next move was the receipt of a 
letter by Commissioner Fitchie from Mr. 
Powderly, enclosing a copy of the orig- 
inal transcript of court proceedings from 
Croatia, with a sworn translation made 
by Sladovich himself, in which it was 
made to appear that he was entirely in- 
nocent of crime, and that, while he had 
been indicted, the court had reversed it- 
self and had given him a triumphant ac- 
quittal. This translation was found, 
upon examination, to be false; the very 
documents which he had _ submitted, 
when properly translated, showed that 
he had been convicted of a crime, with 
two others; that he had, with the others, 
been granted a new trial; that the two 
had remained and were reconvicted, but 
that Sladovich had fled from the juris- 
diction of the court. Mr. Fitchie’s re- 
sponse to this letter was an appeal to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, stating the 
facts, and asking him to protect him 
from such attempts to foist criminals 
upon the service. The only reply was a 
vague and indefinite letter from Pow- 
derly, which said that he was trying to 
do justice, 





Subsequently Mr. Powderly got his 
man appointed inspector at New Orleans, 
where he now is. The inspector formerly 
in charge at New Orleans, Mr. John A. 
Wright, now stationed in New York, has 
stated repeatedly that one of his reasons 
for applying to be transferred from New 
Orleans was the action of Sladovich. A 
New Orleans paper recently stated that 
Doctor Sladovich had examined a ship 
with over 700 Italians aboard, and that 
not a single one had been held up. In 
view of the notorious fact that those 
Italians are sent to New Orleans who 
are afraid to pass the inspection at 
New York, and that the best Italian ship 
coming to this port always contains a 
certain percentage of immigrants who 
are not only held up, but finally deport- 
ed, such a general delivery furnishes pre- 
sumptive evidence that the immigration 
laws at New Orleans are not being en- 
forced. 

Meanwhile, the differences between 
Powderly and Fitchie have led the Pres- 
ident to make a clean sweep at Ellis Isl- 
and, by an infraction of the principles 
of civil-service reform which ought not 
to pass unchallenged. In order to get 
rid of McSweeney, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, without giving reasons, it was 
necessary to take his place out of the 
classified service. That the good of th: 
service was not promoted by this act 
may be inferred from more than one cir- 
cumstance. If Powderly was an unfit 
man for his place, the fact that he was 
in a constant quarrel with Fitchie and 
McSweeney was creditable to them. It 
was presumptive evidence that they were 
doing right, and it pointed to the clear 
duty on the President’s part to find out 
on which side justice lay, and to satis- 
fy the public that he was doing right 
also. The regular and usual procedure 
in such a case, if the Ellis Island office 
really needed “cleaning out,’’ would have 
been to remove the responsible chief of 
the office and put somebody in the place 
who would be the real head, and not, as 
was alleged of Mr. Fitchie, a mere fig- 
urehead. That could have been done 
without violation of the principles of the 
civil service to which the President has 
been so strongly committed in the past. 
Instead of taking this unequivocal 
course, the President first removed the 
office of Assistant Commissioner out of 
the classified service, then called for Mc- 
Sweeney’s resignation, and appointed, or 
caused to be appointed, or intends to ap- 
point, his own friend Murray to Me- 
Sweeney’s place. We know nothing 
against Mr. Murray, but his merits can- 
not render harmless the subterfuge to 
which he owes his appointment. 


THE STEEL COMPANY'S FINANCES, 

The quarterly report of the Steel Cor- 
poration reflects, as was to be expected, 
the great prosperity of the iron trade. 
The past quarter’s profits, $26,200,000, 





are, it is true, the smallest of any quar- 
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ter in the tweivemonth, but this was suf 
ficiently foreshadowed in the January 
statement, where it was clearly pointed 
out that the closing of lake navigation 
cut off the company's mining and trans 
portation earnings. The publication of 
this report gives occasion to speak again 
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of the two important services which the 
company's management has rendered to 
sound finance. It might have suppressed 
reports, except when convenient to it- 
self, leaving the public to imagine that 
October's $12,000,000 monthly earnings 
were to be indefinitely repeated. It 
might, in the language of the trade, have 
“forced the market,” by joining hands 
with its only too willing competitors, 
and driving the price of steel and fron 
to figures which would have actually re 
peated last autumn’s heavy profits. For 
either policy it might have found abun- 
dant precedent, but it rejected both. It 
adopted a form of statement of earnings 
far more complete than any which an 
industrial concern had previously ven 
tured, and adhered to that policy in the 
face of decreasing monthly profits It 
set its face steadfastly against the ef 
forts of fellow-manufacturers who insist 
ed, angrily and persistently, on putting 
up prices in full proportion to urgent 
trade demands. These are services to 
which, whatever occurs in industrial 
finance hereafter, the public should give 
generous recognition. 

We have frequently pointed out that 
the more serious pitfalls in the way of 
this notable undertaking were financial 
not industrial. The directors last week 
approved the proposition to issue $250.- 
000,000 bonds, of which $50,000,000 go to 
raise money for needed improvement to 
the mills, and $200,000,000 to take up an 
equal amount of preferred share capital 
As to the first appropriation, we have 
already expressed the opinion that the 
money should have come, in part at least 
from the funds diverted into dividends 
on the common stock. The plan for 
converting one-fifth of the company’s 
share capital into bonds, however, raises 
a more serious question. The main ob 
jection to this project has been tersely 
expressed by so sound and experienced a 
trade organ as the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, which remarks: 


“In a business which is subject to such 
fluctuations as the iron and steel trade, it 
is never wise nor safe to substitute fixed 
charges, which must be met, for dividend 


payments, which can be postponed in a bad 
year. This is an axiom which even so pow 
erful a company cannot disregard.” 

The conversion of share capital into 
bonds is an experiment always to be un 
dertaken with the utmost regard to fu- 
ture possibilities of diminished earnings, 
and to be rejected, in our judgment, un 
less circumstances make it imperatively 
necessary. Had there, for instance, been 
an adjacent property which the Steel 
Corporation absolutely needed for its 
business purposes, and had the money 
market been in such condition that the 
requisite capital could not be raised ex- 
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cept through the sale of bonds, we think 
the expedient would have been defensi- 
ble. 

But the Steel Corporation’s proposed 
conversion is not a case in point. The 
$200,000,000 funded debt to be created 
adds not a dollar’s worth of property to 
the company. It saves, undoubtedly, in 
annual outlay as compared with the fis- 
cal year just closed. The transformation 
of two hundred million dollars’ capital 
from 7 per cent. preferred shares into 5 
per cent. second-mortgage bonds will 
save four million dollars annually to the 
company, so long as the dividend on the 
existing preferred share capital is earn- 
ed. The directors were also careful to 
point out that conversion is not com- 
pulsory. No one who chooses to take 
his chances for future 7 per cent. divi- 
dends on his stock will be forced to ac- 
cept a 5 per cent. bond instead. But that 
phase of the matter is, we should say, 
somewhat beside the question. 


It is the financial wisdom of the policy, 
from a corporation’s own point of view, 
which is under debate. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway has 
outstanding upwards of forty millions’ 
worth of 7 per cent. preferred shares. 
The conversion of this respectable sum 
of capital into 5 per cents would save 
$800,000 annually, and enable the com- 
pany to pay nearly 2 per cent. extra on 
its common shares. Instead of propos- 
ing such a policy, even when the stock 
was selling at low prices, the company 
made some older mortgages convertible 
into stock, and has thus converted thirty 
millions of its funded debt in the past 
generation. The Chicago and North- 
western’s $22,000,000 7 per cent. preferred 
stock would have offered a similar an- 
nual saving of some $400,000 through 
such a funding plan. The Lackawanna 
Company pays 7 per cent. on $26,000,000 
common shares. If it had funded half 
of this capital into bonds at 5 per cent., 
it could obviously pay 9 per cent. on 
what was left. Why have these compa- 
nies, with their shrewd and alert finan- 
cial management, failed, in the numer- 
ous Vicissitudes of trade and prices, to 
make use of this philosopher’s stone of 
profit? If the expedient was wise for 
the Steel Corporation, surely the railway 
companies have been remiss in their duty 
to their shareholders, 

We have had a number of striking il- 
lustrations, very lately, of the possi- 
bilities involved in such a policy. Each 
month emphasizes the conviction that 
these huge industrial corporations are 
experiments. We are confronted, on the 
other hand, with perfectly unmistakable 
evidence that the tendency of the time, 
in many quarters, is to fling aside all 
restraint imposed by the bitter recollec- 
tions of 1893, and to pile up the Habili- 
ties of ambitious corporations as if the 
present industrial “boom” were to last 
for ever. We say, therefore, that, whol- 
ly irrespective of the result on the Steel 





Corporation’s own finances, its move in 
this line is a very serious thing. There 
are interests to consider, it must not be 
forgotten, quite apart from the interests 
of the Steel Corporation’s constituency. 
Glancing over the list at random, we 
can point out nineteen separate indus- 
trial companies, with aggregate pre- 
ferred share capital of $238,000,000, 
every dollar of which draws 7 per cent. 
annual dividends, largely cumulative, 
and every dollar of which has as much 
prima-facie right to conversion into 
bonds as the Steel preferred. People 
who argue that the Steel Corporation’s 
action, as ratified by its Board of Direc- 
tors, will not exert a most baleful influ- 
ence on these other corporations, show 
that they do not understand the history 
of American finance. For we wish to 
make this point emphatically, that the 
inducement to such conversion, in the 
case of a board of managers which sus- 
pects disaster, will be ten-fold greater 
than in a sound and solvent corporation. 


ACADEMIC STUDIES AND DEGREES. 


A Ministerial scheme for the reorgan- 
ization of secondary education in France 
bears striking analogies to the recent de- 
velopment of collegiate training in this 
country. At present the secondary 
schools, which correspond roughly in 
their later years to our colleges, are con- 
ducted upon the principle of “bifurca- 
tion” —that is, scientific and humanistic 
studies are separated from the first, and 
each course has its appropriate degree— 
respectively, Bachelier és Sciences and 
Bachelier és Lettres. Practically, the 
latter degree has been the most valued; 
it has, in fact, been required for en- 
trance into the liberal professions, and 
it carries something of the social pres- 
tige of the traditional degree in arts. 
Against this degree, with its require- 
ments of the ancient languages and 
philosophy, the same complaints have 
been made that were used against the 
traditional college course in America— 
its impracticability, and its failure to 
recognize science and modern languages, 
with its lack of application to an indus- 
trial democracy. 

Just how the French Ministry pro- 
poses to secure the “democratization” of 
secondary education is aside from our 
present purpose. Suffice it to say that 
the older scientific and modern-language 
courses are to be of seven years’ dura- 
tion, like the classical course; that each 
course is to be subdivided into pcriods 
of four and three years, so that those 
who have no marked scholarly capacity 
may withdraw with a sufficient general 
education, and even enter upon their 
professional studies, at the end of the 
first “cycle”; while those who continue 
to the baccalaureate degree may follow 
either the traditional courses in philol- 
ogy and philosophy, or reach the same 
goal after three years’ study in the 
sciences and the modern languages. 





Criticism of a plan which resembles 
strikingly the American college course 
under the elective system, would point 
out the confusion of two wholly differ- 
ent kinds of education—one absolute and 
humanistic, one mediatory and utili- 
tarian. 

This confusion, if confusion it be, we 
have in practically every American col- 
lege to-day. Wherever the elective sys- 
tem has been fully established we see, 
beside the students who follow “humane 
letters” in the old sense, and come out 
of college educated, to be sure, but un- 
prepared for any particular profession, 
students who are following natural 
science to the practical exclusion of the 
so-called “humanities.” These students 
are often in their upper-class years fol- 
lowing strictly professional studies; in 
fact, the practice of several universities 
allows them to enter the professional 
school at the end of their junior year. 
Now, it is not the time to plead the 
cause of one education against the other, 
but it does seem fair that somewhere 
or other the difference of intention 
should be recognized. For centuries 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts has stood 
for disinterested and “clerkly” study, 
and there is a real confusion of ideals 
in applying this historic degree to a can- 
didate who offers a modicum of modern 
languages and history to adorn a four 
years’ period spent over a laboratory 
table. The training of such a student has 
been in science, and he is a Bachelor of 
Science. To call him otherwise is to class 
him where he does not belong. 

We are aware of the theory of aca- 
demic equivalents, which is fairly ad- 
missible for the university studies. Presi- 
dent Gilman, in starting the “group sys- 
tem” in the undergraduate department 
of Johns Hopkins University, practically 
gave his assent to the theory that it 
matters little what is taught; much 
how it is taught. President Eliot of 
Harvard has forced upon this entire 
country, with something very like 
genius, his belief that all subjects of 
college study are of essentially equal 
educative value, so they be taught equal- 
ly well. It is due to his influence that 
the colleges have generally yielded 
Greek, and are likely to yield Latin. 
He, too, is responsible for the tendency 
to crown the most diverse college 
courses with the single degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. With such an authority one 
differs with great reluctance; as against 
a condition which has pretty thorough- 
ly established itself, one probably pro- 
tests in vain. But it is well to see if a 
course in the humanities does not yet 
mean something, not necessarily supe- 
rior to but different from the great vari- 
ety of curricula which borrow its name 
and degree. 

It is hard to see how any uniform 
style of nomenclature or any system 
of academic polity which treats differ- 
ent things as if they were the same, can 
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do away with the prime distinction be- 
tween the humanities and the sciences 
the studies that lead to knowledge of 
man, with the flexibility of mind which 
we call culture, and the studies that 
lead to knowledge of nature, with im- 
mediate practical efficiency. This is 
a very real difference which is in dan- 
ger of being obscured. There is no true 
quarrel between the two ideals. The 
liberally educated man must in his own 
time and way become specially educat- 
ed, and the specially educated man must 
in life, if not in college walls, seek his 
liberal education. Only it is absurd to 
take the two at graduation and affirm by 
the letters of their degree that both are 
liberally educated, when one is not. 

It should not be forgotten that the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts has always been 
in its essence an aristocratic or, if you 
will, a “‘clerkly” degree. Until very re- 
cent times it has been sought after only 
by students who had in view the schol- 
ar’s life or some learned profession. A 
state of things where the great- 
er majority of Bachelors go into com- 
merce or industry is of yesterday. The 
influx of those who brought no scholarly 
ideals and abundant practical needs has 
changed the whole aspect of college edu- 
cation. In many ways it has quickened 
it to new life, in other ways it has forced 
the changing of standards which should 
have been immutable. These new com- 
ers in the colleges were and are wel- 
come. It was fitting that a democratic 
education adapted to their needs should 
be worked out, and that the traditional 
courses in humane lettérs should gain 
from this contact with actuality. The 
mistake was in allowing this new and 
democratic training to norrow the name 
and seriously affect the character of the 
course in arts. The two should have, as 
they do in several institutions, lived to- 
gether each under its appropriate name 
and degree. As things go in our Ameri- 
can society, only a few college-bred men 
are in any fair sense—only a few need 
to be—Bachelors of Arts. The great ma- 
jority are Bachelors of Science or Bache- 
lors of Letters, and the institutions 
which have the courage to call them so 
have severe logic on their side as well 
as common sense. The attempt in France 
or elsewhere to democratize the degree 
in arts, which is essentially aristocratic, 
must bring with it no small danger of 
“plebification.” 


MR. CECIL RHODES. 


LONDON, March 27, 1902. 


The death of Mr. Cecil Rhodes does not 
for the moment affect the situation in 
South Africa. So long as the war last- 
ed, he was resolved to remain in pri- 
vate life, seeing no means of useful in- 
terference. But his departure is never- 
theless a momentous event, for, had he 
outlived the war, he would doubtless have 
thrown himself into the task of paci- 
fying the hostile elements in the country, 
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and of trying to rebuild the shattered fab- 
ric of colonial government. He was by far 
the strongest personality in South Africa; 
and although the Dutch had become pro 
foundly alienated from him since the raid 
of 1895, he had not abandoned the hope of | 


recovering some measure of their confi- 
dence, and of inducing them to work in 
harmony with their fellow-citizens of Eng- 
lish stock, as in the days when he was 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony. Personally, 
he liked the Dutch, for whose strength of 
character and sense of personal dignity he 
was fond of expressing his admiration. He 
was a strenuous advocate of colonial self- 
government, and would have done his best 
to secure its immediate restoration to Cape 
Colony. His disappearance may thus be re- 
garded as a loss to the prospects, in no 
case very bright, of reconcilement in South 
Africa. 

Cecil Rhodes was the son of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, rector of Bish- 
op’s Stortford, a small town half way be- 
tween London and Cambridge. He was 
educated at the grammar school of the 
town, and is thus another instance to be 
added to the many which show how little 
ground there is for the notion, sedulously 
propagated and generally accepted by the 
English, that what is called a “public- 
school training’ is specially favorable to 
the development of energy, boldness, and 
the talent for ruling men. His lungs were 
so weak that at nineteen he was sent to 
live with a brother in Natal, whence he 
presently drifted to the recently discovered 
diamond mines at Kimberley, and spent a 
number of years there acquiring ‘‘claims,”’ 
and laying the foundations of his immense 
fortune, while returning from time to time 
to England to keep his terms and pass 
his examinations at Oxford. Ultimately he 
effected a consolidation of all the numer- 
ous interests at the diamond mines into 
one huge company, of which he became the 
ruling spirit, and turned to politics. His 
career thereafter is known to all the 
world. 

The characteristic note of his intellect 
was its power of concentration. He had no 
very wide range of tastes and interests, nor 
did his mind play freely upon different sub- 
jects. It was absorbed by a few ideas, was 
accustomed to brood upon them, and was 
not easily drawn off, even in general so- 
ciety, to other topics. Literature and art 
seemed to have no great attraction for him. 
The only department of history which he 
cared for was the history of the Roman Em- 
pire, apparently because it touched his 
imagination and suggested to him analogies 
with the history of the British Empire as it 
has grown during the last two centuries. 
Indeed, he was so fond of it as to have 
special translations made for his own use 
of the works of those more obscure his- 
torians of the later imperial period who 
had not been turned into English; for 
though he had taken his degree at Oxford, 
he had no special turn for languages, and 
had allowed his Latin and Greek to grow 
rusty. But though he did not shine in gen- 
eral conversation, those who talked with 
him were always impressed by the force 
with which he spoke on any practical ques- 
tion. He had always formed his views for 
himself; he held them with tenacity; he 
stated them with an air of almost passion- 
ate conviction, reiterating them again and 
again in almost the same words, and sel- 
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dom seeming to recognize the worth of any 
objections that might be brought against 
them. He could, when it was necessary, 


attend carefully to details and be pattent 


|} in working them out. No auch success as 


he achieved in business and (for a time) tn 
polities would have been possible without 
a mastery of details But he liked better 
to deal with large conceptions, and to dwell 
upon a few dominant facts or forces, as if 
these were the only things that needed to 
be regarded 

Though he sat for many years in the Cape 
Parliament and led it as Prime Minister, he 
lacked the ordinary accomplishments of the 
practical politician. He was a powerful 
rather than a persuasive speaker, and by no 
means skilful in debate: sometimes offend 
ing people whom he ought to have conctl 
fated, and often blurting out opinions which 
it would have been prudent to conceal. Hts 
colleagues in the Ministry were always ner- 
vous when he rose, though his talent for 
going straight to the vital fssues, and the 
force of his personality, made him effective 
He might in this respect be compared to 
Bismarck (although the latter was a much 
greater master of expression), and while 
not an orator in the recognized sense of 
the word, he often struck out phrases of ex- 
traordinary strength and point 

Although Cecil Rhod w ’ ociable 
man, hospitable and always surrounded by 


friends, his intellectual Hfe was solitary 


and isolated 


He did not eem to profit 
much by the counsel of others, nor indeed 


to feel the need of consulting others He 
thought thins out for himself, brooding 
upon them in a half-dreamy way, which 
seemed in contrast to the steady direction 
of his thoughts to practical aim This habit 
constituted part of his strength It gave 


his views consistency and solidity He had 
reflected so deeply that he felt sure of 
himself, and was not easily turned from bis 
purpose But it had also a weak side: tt 
gave him an undue confidence in his own 
star, a confidence fostered by the deference 
which he received from all those who sur- 
rounded him, among whom he found no 
equal. And by putting him out of sympathy 
with the persons he had to deal with, it 
affected his judgment. He was so self-ab- 
sorbed as not always to foresee how his 
action would strike other people. There can 
be little doubt that the anger which the 
colonial Dutch showed against him after 
the raid of December, 1895, was not fore- 
seen by him, and that, even as late as 1897, 
he expected to win over enough of their 
votes to recover his political position in the 
colony. Men far inferior to himself per- 
ceived that this was not to be hoped for 

This mistake—the capital mistake of his 
life—which brought his political career to 
a close, was largely due to a singular fea- 
ture of his character. He had a clear view 
and a firm grasp of all material forces. He 
knew how to use money and bow to ap- 
interests; but he did not 
equally appreciate the influence of senti- 
ment. He had carried the bulk of the co- 
lonial Dutch with him in his struggle 
against President Kruger, because the co- 
lonial farmers resented the tariff which the 
Transvaal Government had placed on their 
produce, and thus he had come to look "pon 


peal to men’s 


the whole question as one of economic in 
terests. When the racial feeling of the 
Dutch burst into a strong flame on hearing 
of the attack upon the republic of their 
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kinsfolk, and when this feeling continued to 
burn strong against himself, effacing from 
their minds the recollection of their old 
grudges against the Kruger Government, he 
was taken by surprise. A force was at 
work of which his philosophy had made but 
slight account. 

It was said of him by one of his South 
African colleagues that, proud as they were 
of his abilities, and much as they found to 
like in his character, he had done something 
to lower the tone of their political life Ly 
his constant appeal to material consider- 
ations. Yet, highly as he valued money for 
the political uses to which it could be put, 
he had a soul above money, and never 
thought of turning aside from his larger 
aims in order to accumulate wealth. He had 
no taste for vulgar luxury, and spent little 
upon his own enjoyment. He was generous 
in his gifts, and lavish in carrying out any 
purpose which appealed to his imagination. 
Neither was there anything petty or malig- 
nant about his nature. He roused strong 
antagonisms as we!l as inspired strong at- 
tachments; but he did not seem to be move4d 
by personal resentments, and would often 
speak in a genial and liberal way of thos? 
who had attacked or opposed him most bit- 
terly. The love of fame and the love of 
power did no doubt largely influence his 
course, but they were not separated in his 
mind from the desire to extend the domin- 
fon and consolidate the power of England. 

One of the most incontestable proofs 
that he had a kind of greatness is to be 
found in the sort of fascination which he 
exerted over most of those with whom he 


came in contact. He found it natural to 
lead and influence men because he had in- 
itiative. He made the impression of 


knowing exactly what he wanted, of know- 
ing how he meant to attain it, of being quiie 
determined to attain it by one means or an- 
other. His frankness and directness, which 
had something Bismarckian about them, 
heightened this impression. Nothing so 
much disposes men to follow as the self-con- 
fidence of a leader with a record of success. 
Cecil Rhodes did not boast, but it was easy 
to see that he had faith in himself. 

He belonged to a type of man less com- 
mon in modern times and civilized coun- 
tries, because the conditions are less favor- 
able to their development than they were in 
the Middle Ages or have been in Asia—the 
type which may be called in no unfavorable 
sense that of the Adventurer, the man whose 
imagination is fired by ambition, and whose 
power of seeing and grasping facts becomeg 
effective by being united to boldness in exe- 
cution. This type most usually appeared in 
war, and carried to greatness men whose 
talent lay in military leadership. Now it 


has other engines of power available. Mr. 
Rhodes is the first person who has conspic- 
uously known how to use finance and finan- 
celal combinations on a large scale as a 
means of attaining political power and pur- 
suing large political aims. He is a new 


form of the type, a form suited to the condl- 
tions of a still undeveloped country like 


South Africa. Even those who censure 
some of his acts cannot but admit that his 
aims were not solely personal, that he was 


cast in a large mould, and that an unkind 
fate denied him the chance which he desired 
of retrieving the chief error of his life. He 
will certainly be remembered as one of the 
most striking and brilliant figures of his 
time, 








THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
Boston, April 5, 1902. 

The one hundred and fourteenth Meeting 
of the Oriental Society took place on April 
3 to 5, under the auspices of the 
trustces of the Boston Public Library, who 
were good enough to lend the lecture-hali 
of the Library for the sessions of the Socie- 
ty. While the attendance was not unusu- 
ally large, the number of papers presented 
(over sixty altogether) exceeded precedent, 
and it was necessary to cut down some of 
the communications to the shortest mea- 
sure consistent with a clear explanation of 
the contents, in order to allow any time for 
discussion between the papers, to each of 
which in any circumstances a scant quar- 
ter of an hour is allotted. 

As usual, the papers fell into two main 
groups, Aryan and Semitic; but there was 
also a sprinkling of information interesting 
to both sides, which fell gratefully upon 
the specialists present. A refreshing study 
of this sort was one by Dr. Scott, on the 
Owls and Parrots of Polynesia, from which, 
although political questions are by mutual 
consent usually not discussed in the meet- 
ings of the Society, allusions to the Eagle 
also were not omitted, but they were in- 
serted so delicately that neither Imperial- 
ist nor anti-Imperialist felt offended at the 
happy comparison of that bird’s expanded 
wings to these Expanded States. From Ma- 
nila itself came a letter acquainting the 
Society with the fact that a number of val- 
uable manuscripts written by the Spanish 
friars in regard to Polynesian dialects had 
been discovered by the Department of Ed- 
ucation, and papers on these dialects and 
on Tag&log grammar were read by Dr. 
Blake. 

Some general reports and announcements 
made to the Society were of more than 
usual interest. Dr. Casanowicz sent an ac- 
count of the exhibit of Oriental antiquities 
in the National Museum at Washington, 
which has a good collection of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Indian relics. Professor Jack- 
son reported that the Parsi Panchayat of 
Bombay had kindly sent to the Society a 
gift of valuable manuscripts, and the Rev. 
Mr. Yohannan sent a description of the 
new Persian manuscripts at Columbia. Pro- 
fessor Moore, now of Harvard, distributed 
advance copies of the long-expected Index 
to the first twenty volumes of the Society’s 
Journal, his modest announcement of its% 
completion scarcely doing justice to him- 
self as regards the skill and labor expend- 
ed upon it. The Society has every reason 
to be thankful to Professor Moore and to 
Mrs. Moore, who aided him in this arduous 
work, though it was unable to show its 
appreciation in any other way than by 
electing Mrs. Moore to membership in the 
Society; which it was very glad to do in 
recognition both of her scholarly ability 
and of her devotion to the interests of the 
Society. 

The collection of Arabic manuscripts at 
Yale was reviewed by Professor Torrey, 
who showed that it was the most impor- 
tant collection in the country after that at 
Princeton, and cordially invited all Arabic 
scholars to make use of it. 

Professor Lanman, who is the successor 
of Professor Whitney in the Atharva Veda 
work which occupied the last years of Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s life, announced the speedy 








completion of the translation of the Athar- 
va with a critical commentary. This trans- 


lation was made by Professor Whitney, and 
he had already done some of the exeget'!cal 
labor required for its completion when he 
died. Professor Lanman assumed the re- 
sponsibility of completing the volume, and 
has spent several years in bringing it to 
its present perfect form. As it comes now 
from the press, it is the most complete and 
exhaustive text critique and translation 
that has yet appeared in the field of Vedic 
criticism. Professor Lanman and the little 
world of Sanskrit scholars are alike to be 
congratulated on the result of his toil. 

Another successor of Professor Whitney, 
in being a continuator of work begun by 
him, Professor Oertel, spoke of his re- 
newed investigations of the Jaiminiya 
Brihmana, a text prepared by Professor 
Whitney, but only now reviewed and crit- 
ically compared with similar texts. Still 
another announcement (and exhibit) was 
made by Professor Bloomfield, who describ- 
ed himself also as a successor of Profes- 
sor Whitney. In conjunction with Profes- 
sor Garbe, he has just brought out a pho- 
tographic reproduction of the Kashmirian 
text of the same Veda, a masterpiece of 
mechanical skill, and very creditable to the 
scholars who were willing to spend their 
time in overseeing so nice a piece of pho- 
tography, though of course the scholar’s 
work begins where the photographer’s 
leaves off, and there is still to follow a 
critical edition of the text so handsomely 
put into permanent form by the aid of 
modern science. 

To speak of the special papers: On the 
Semitic side, not courtesy alone puts fore- 
most the able paper on the text of the 
archaic tablet of the E. A. Hoffman col- 
lection, presented by Miss Ogden and in- 
terpreted by Professor Barton. Two other 
ladies, members of the Society, also read 
papers, Miss Lucia Grieve offering a con- 
tribution on the evidence of the practice 
of suttee among the ancient Greeks, and 
Miss Runkle discussing a PAli text. As 
indicated by their titles these papers be- 
longed to the Aryan division, but further 
papers of general interest on the Semitic 
side were a handful of literary parallels 
to the Song of Songs, Professor Haupt lead- 
ing with a paper on “Biblical Love-Dit- 
ties’; an account of Syriac wedding and 
funeral songs by Mr. Huxley of Harvard’ 
a paper on the name of the ferryman in 
the Babylonian story of the flood, by Mr. 
Langdon of Columbia, and Professor 
Wright’s report on the excavation of Ge- 
zer. Other papers in the same department 
were offered by Dr. Ward, Dr. Arnold, and 
Dr. Foote (text critique); Professor 
Torrey, a Pheenician inscription; the Rev. 
Mr. Oussani, on a Christian Arabic leg- 
end; the Rev. Mr. Yohannan, on the in- 
fluence of foreign languages on modern 
Syriac sounds, and by others. Another, which 
brought out considerable discussion, was 
by Professor Moore, on Hebrew metre. 

On the Aryan side, further studies were 
presented by Professor Jackson, Indo-Ira- 
nian Notes; Professor Hopkins, on the nu- 
merical categories in the great Hindu epic 
and their historical significance; Dr. Gray, 
on the inscription of Behistun; Dr. Bolling, 
on the Vedic dual; Dr. Ryder, on (ak- 
untalA; Dr. Woods, on the MAanddkya Up- 
anishad; and others. 

As has been customary for several years, 
papers relating to the study of religions 
were all read on Friday afternoon, before 
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‘Five Great Painters of the Victorian 
Era’ (Leighton, Millais, Burne-Jones, Watts, 
and Holman Hunt) is the subject of a work 
by Sir Wyke Bayliss, President of the 
Royal Society, illustrated with twenty-two 
characteristic examples, which will be is- 
sued in this country by James Pott & Co. 

‘The West Indies and the Empire,’ by H. 
de R. Walker, and ‘The Domain of Art,’ by 
Sir W. Martin Conway, are to be marketed 
here by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Two additional books on Macmillan Co.'s 
list are Sir John Lubbock’s ‘Scenery of 
England’ and ‘The Lower South in Ameri- 
can History,’ by William Garrott Brown. 

‘Roman Law and History in the New Tes- 
tament,’ by the Rev. Septimus Buss (Riv- 
ingtons), is a book of excellent intentions 
but poor workmanship. Something of the 
kind is much needed to elucidate the legal 
and historical points which are so plenti- 
ful in the New Testament. That this book, 
however, does not supply the need, may at 
once be seen from the fact that the am- 
biguous Greek term which we translate 
“testament,” as it occurs in the difficult 
passage of Heb. ix., 15-17, and elsewhere, 
is not explained at all. Nor is anything 
said about the Roman will or the Roman 
system of inheritance, as treated by St. 
Paul; and his allusions to the Roman law 
of adoption are most inadequately dealt 
with. A certain number of useful facts re- 
specting Roman taxation, army organiza- 
tion, judicial procedure, provincial admin- 
istration, and the like, have indeed been 
collected, but the author’s information is 
antiquated, and the works on which he re- 
lies are seldom referred to. He appears to 
think that Ewald, Zumpt, and Strauss are 
sufficiently modern, and discusses difficult 
questions of historical criticism, suchas that 
of ‘‘Cyreniusand the Taxing,” too often with- 
out regard to the most recent scholarship. 
Sometimes he is painfully picturesque, 
after the fashion of Dean Farrar and Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace; and sometimes we find 
him deficient in the sense of humor no less 
than in learning, as when he accounts for 
the varied epithets “purple’’ and “‘scarlet”’ 
applied to the robe of Christ, by stating 
that the ancients were ‘‘not so careful in 
the discrimination of colors as we are, they 
having been partially color-blind”’ (p. 233). 
We have seldom read a more disappointing 
book. 

‘St. Paul and the Roman Law,’ by Dr. W. 
E. Ball (Edinburgh: Clark; New York: 
Scribners), is a recent publication in the 
same field, far better written than that of 
Mr. Buss, yet by no means worthy of its 
interesting subject. The first three chap- 
ters, expanded from the Contemporary Re- 
view of August, 1891, are the only ones de- 
scribed in the title. The nine remaining 
chapters treat of Roman Law in the early 
theologians, of the much vexed ‘Logos’ 
controversy, and of the New Testament 
quotation of canonical and uncanonical 
scripture. Each essay makes excellent read- 
ing, but the topics handled are so many and 
so large, in proportion to the size of the 
volume, that their treatment is necessarily 
superficial. Moreover, it is nowadays 
scarcely possible to regard any book as a 
solid or even serious contribution to learn- 
ing when its author sees fit to eschew foot- 
notes and to give no index. These omissions 
are probably due to the fact that Dr. Ball 
intended merely to write readable and sug- 
gestive articles. Viewing these essays in 
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that light, we may say that the work has 
been well done. The common defect of 
such writings is that the reader is seldom 
warned of there being ‘“‘another side,’ and 
this defect is particularly noticeable in the 
essays on the “Logos” and Philo-Judmeus. 
Seven years ago we referred with unqual- 
ified praise to a ‘Text-Book of Anatomy aad 
Physiology for Nurses,’ by Diana Clifford 
Kimber (Macmillan). After numerous re- 
prints, a revised edition has just appeared. 
The chief change is a practically new chap- 
ter upon the nervous system, credited to Dr. 
P. M. Dawson of Johns Hopkins. Metric 
equivalents are now entered wherever Eng- 


iish measures are used, and in a number of 


iliustrations the arteries, which formerly 
were plain, are colored. A curious error 
of the pen has been retained on p. xvi. 
’ stands for “‘branches” cof 
the aorta. We reiterate our former com- 
ment, that to limit the use of this admirable 
Look to nurses would be to neglect other 
deserving students, especially those in high- 
grade schools and colleges for young womer, 
where it might be studied to great advan- 
tage. 

Sir Henry Thompson’s widely known ‘Diet 
in Relation to Age and Activity’ (F. Warne 
& Co.) reappears in a revised and enlarged 
edition, well deserving its established pop- 
ularity.- The burden of his essay is that, 
with advancing years and diminished 
strength and exertion, the powers of assim- 
iiation and elimination are lessened, and the 
character and amount of food should be cor- 
respondingly reduced. While some of the 
advice bears particularly upon English 
habits and the English climate, the general 
instructions for attaining comfortable 
longevity are adapted to all intelligent peo- 
ple, and they are the more acceptable from 
their felicitous style. 

Dr. C. G. Kerley makes, in ‘Short Talks 
with Young Mothers’ (Putnams), another 
ecntribution to the rapidly increasing library 
of popular information upon the care of chil- 
dren. If ‘“to’’ replaced ‘‘with,’”’ the tille 
would better show that these familiar, easily 
apprehended, and judicious observations are 
monologues. 

‘The Baby,’ by Marianna Wheeler (Har- 
pers), a little volume upon care and train 
ing, is plain and sensible in the last de- 
gree. If the chapter on measles and scariet 
fever alone were absorbed by parents, the 
saving of life should be great and the limi- 
tation of sickness greater. 

A popular summary in 170 pages of what is 
thought to be known about the planet Mars 
at the present day (‘Mars: Eine Welt in 
Kampf ums Dasein’), by Otto Dross, has 
recently been issued by Hartleben (Vienna). 
The work is beautifuliy printed, though but 
charily illustrated, chiefly from the put- 
lished sketches of Schiaparelli and Brenner 
The earlier observations of Kaiser, Dawes, 
Green, and others are not neglected, nor tha 
bearing of them on the modern researches 
which were so admirably summarized and 
collected by Flammarion ten years ago. The 
strange canal system, of which Dawes may 
be said to have been the real discoverer, not 
Schiaparelli, occupies nearly a third of the 
entire work; but the author does not ad- 
vance any theory accounting for ejther the 
eanals themselves or their very remarkable 
gemination in a fashion more satisfactory 
than that of his predecessors. Herr Dross 


where ‘‘contents’ 


concludes with a few brief sketches of the 
lives of very eminent astronomers—Coper- 
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nicus, Galileo, Kepler, Tycho, Newton, aud 
W. Herschel; but on the whole ft cannot be 
said that he adds more than a mite to our 
knowledge of an absorbingly interesting and 
baffling problem 
In a volume of clear, if not always tast« 

ful, typography have been gathered ‘The 
lroceedings of the Webster Centennial of 
Dartmouth College,” issued by the College 
The date commemorated was that of Web 
ster’s graduation, September 24, 25, 18901, 
and a good deal of the matter naturally re 
lates to the future statesman's college 
eareer This has been looked after with 
some research and a few gleanings by Prof 
Charles F. Richardson The formal ora- 
tion was by Representative McCall of Mas- 
sachusetts, and here, as in most of the 
speeches, Webster's 7th of March defection 
was smoothed down into a virtue Sena- 
tor Hoar easily surpassed this speaker by 
his recive for annulling the just censure of 
contemporaries “Each man has given to 
him his own light He is a laggard or a 
dastard if he do not follow it. But he its 
nowhere commanded to sit in judgment on 
Amid these 
apologies for Webster's support of the Fugi 


the motives of other men.” 


tive Slave Law, the College honored with 
the degree of LL.D. in absentia Booker 
Washington, who, if born earlier, might, as 
a slave tn absentia, have heard Webster in- 
voke Northern man-hunters to perform a 
“disagreeable duty’ “with alacrity,”” and 
who may now read the letter of Dartmouth 

former President, Dr. Nathan Lord, asking 
Calhoun for references to authorities in 
the “argument for the Divine Right of 
Slavery in general or Negro Slavery in par 

ticular.”’ 

The Proceedings of the Bostonian Society 
contains, besides President Guild’s remi- 
niscent address, extracts from the diary of 
Dr. William Read for April, 185) The 
principal events noted are the great storm 
in which Minot’s Ledge lighthouse was de- 
stroyed; Daniel Webster's speech in Bow- 
doin Square, when the Mayor and Alder 
men refused him the use of Faneuil Hall 
and the election of Charles Sumner to the 
Senate. Dr. Read's reference to this re- 
sult of a coalition deemed unholy shows 
the bitter feeling at that day on the part 
of the Whigs: 
complished by one of the most barefaced 


“This election has been ac- 


and unblushing sacrifices of principle ever 
If he [Sum- 
ner) has any sensibility, and is a man of 


made by any party. 


honorable feelings, the price at which he 
has purchased his seat must sting him 
to the quick.”” Dr. Read closes by saying 
that the “detected fraudulent voting and 
bribery . . . will render this transac- 
tion to the end of time a standing disgrace 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts, and a 
monument of political infamy too great to 
be soon forgotten.’ Nevertheless, the 
diarist lived to become an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Mr. Sumner. The frontispiece is 
a reproduction of an original hand-colored 
engraving of Paul Revere'’s ‘‘View of Part 
of the Town of Boston in New England, and 
British Ships of War Landing their Troops, 
1768." 

Many lists of children’s books have -been 
prepared for school use, but none on a 
scale to compare with that just issued by 
the Buffalo Public Library. 
for Schools’ is the title o 


Class-Room 
Libraries 
the pamphlet, of 
is this: The nine grades of the grammar 
schools have each a “‘library’’ marked out 


which the schemes 
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for them, “suggestively and approximate- 
ly’; to these lists succeed an author-title 
index, and a subject-index (the kernel of 
the catalogue), and finally a list of books 
desirable for reference libraries in connec- 
tion with school work. The execution of 
this scheme is to our mind wholly praise- 
worthy, and we cannot think that any se- 
rious charges of omission will be brought 
against it. Stress is laid in the subject- 
index on American history and historical 
personages, and to the latter a pithy quo- 
tation in prose or verse is allotted by 
way of introduction. We do not doubt that 
this aid to juvenile reading and study will 
be welcomed in many a home as well as 
in schools, to satisfy the cravings of young 
minds for specific guidance. Whether par- 
ents, too, like teachers and librarians, may 
procure it for thirty cents (the cost 
price), we do not know. It will, at all 
events, serve to knit the alliance be- 
tween the home, the school, and the public 
library. 

The agricultural possibilities of Alaska 
are described by Prof. C. C. Georgeson of 
Sitka in the National Geographic Magazine 
for March as of a high order. In the in- 
terior, hardy vegetables and grain can be 
grown, and much land is good for stock- 
raising. He believes its conditions to be 
more favorable from an agricultural stand- 
point than those of Finland, which, in the 
same latitude, has a population of two 
and a half millions, mostly cultivators of 
the soil. The chief hindrance to the de- 
velopment of these resources is that set- 
tlers cannot acquire land titles without pro- 
hibitive expense. A series of pictures, with 
explanatory notes, show in a graphic way 
how Havana has become a city with a 
better bill of health than Washington. “By 
the end of the second year of American 
occupation, every house in the city had 
been cleaned from top to bottom at least 
once,” the floors with electrozone and the 
walls with a solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury. By this means and by the cleansing 
of the sewers, ‘‘which had not been touch- 
ed since they were built, long ago,” the 
deaths from yellow fever, which in 1896 
were 1,262, in 1901 were only 5. We 
will mention further a detailed descrip- 
tion of the rare Sarichef’s Atlas of the far 
northern Pacific and the adjacent coasts 
published by the Russian Hydrographic Of- 
fice in 1826, and an account, by Dr. L. A. 
Bauer, of the objects and work of the mag- 
netic survey of the United States. 

The most important article in the 
Geographical Journal for March is a study 
of the Isthmian Canal from a commercial 
point of view by Col. G. E. Church. He 
begins by briefly sketching the various 
South American transcontinental routes, as 
to which he is probably the greatest living 
authority, as well as the history of the 
Spanish explorations in search of the strait 
which was supposed to exist between the 
two oceans. After a technical description 
of the rival canal projects, he gives ta- 
bles of distances from and to prominent 
ports in both hemispheres, and a careful 
summary of the South American trade 
upon which a canal must depend. Atten- 
tion is, however, directed to the extreme- 
ly problematical character of statistics, es- 
pecially those of tonnage: “A single 2,- 
000-ton vessel, running from Panama to 
Valparaiso, and, during every trip, entered 
and cleared perhaps at a dozen ports, pick- 





ing up or discharging a few tons of freight 


at each, may add yearly 200,000 to 300,000 
tons of entrances and clearances to the 
commercial record.”” Col. Church’s conclu- 
sion is, that the canal is not a commercial 
necessity; that its traffic will be far less 
than is anticipated, and that, if construct- 
ed, it will prove for many years a heavy 
burden to this country. A narrative of a 
journey through southwestern China im- 
presses one with the great industrial fu- 
ture of the country, especially when rail- 
way communication with Burma is estab- 
lished. Cheng-tu Plain is described as 
probably the most intensively cultivated 
portion of the earth’s surface. It is about 
70 miles by 40 in area, and supports a pop- 
ulation of four millions. “It often grows 
seven crops a year, and it pays to borrow 
money at 30 per cent. to cultivate it.”” The 
scheme of artificial irrigation, to which this 
marvellous fertility is due, was devised two 
thousand years ago by an engineer who 
has been assigned by his grateful country- 
men a place in the Chinese Pantheon, a 
magnificent temple having been erected in 
his honor. Mr. Stanley Gardiner gives the 
results of his explorations in the Maldives 
to determine the interdependence of the 
physical and biological factors in the for- 
mation of atolls. The indications are that 
their base is of volcanic origin, and it is 
hoped that the investigations of Mr. Alex- 
ander Agassiz, who has been at work in the 
same group of islands, will settle the vexed 
question. 

The Royal Medallists for this year of the 
Royal Geographical Society are Sir F. D. 
Lugard, High Commissioner of Northern 
Nigeria, and Major Molesworth Sykes, late 
British Consul in southeastern Persia. This 
honor is, of course, due to their notable 
contributions to the accurate geographical 
knowledge of the countries in which they 
have been stationed, but they both have 
done far more than this. They have studied 
sympathetically the native life, customs, be- 
liefs, points of view, and laws in the inter- 
est of the native himself. The conviction of 
the urgent necessity of this knowledge for 
the enlightened government of the inferior 
races has led two British scientific societies 
to petition the Government to order a full 
and systematic inquiry into the laws and 
customs of the natives of South Africa. 
Such inquiry, they affirm, must precede any 
comprehensive attempt to solve by legisla- 
tion that most difficult problem, the rela- 
tions of the white population to the na- 
tive and of the natives to one another. 

The English are having considerable trou- 
ble in circulating on the Continent the various 
translations of Dr. Conan Doyle’s ‘Cause 
and Conduct of the War in South Africa,’ a 
semi-official apology. Translations into 
eight European languages have been made, 
but it has been impossible to secure pub- 
lishers in Germany and Holland. Accor- 
dingly, it has been found necessary to print 
these two translations in England, and a 
German edition of 6,000 copies has already 
been issued in London. The French and 
Italian editions have appeared in those 
countries, and the Scandinavian version is 
about ready, while the Russian, Spanish, 
Hungarian, and Portuguese editions are in 
rapid preparation. The list of subscribers 
for the spread of this book is headed by 
Lord Rosebery, with a donation of fifty 
pounds. 

The leading papers of Italy are engaged 





in a rather bitter controversy over the re- 
cent reorganization of the National Museur: 
of Naples, which is of more than local inter- 
est, as it involves the entire scientific man- 
agement of this famous depository of the 
finds of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Nearly 
a year ago, Prof. Ettore Pais, who holds 
the chair of history in the University of 
Naples, was appointed to the directorship by 
the Cultus Minister in the place of Petra, 
who had been regarded as “an offensive par- 
tisan’’ by those in power. Pais went to 
work radically to rearrange the whole mu- 
seum, expending 50,000 lire, it is alleged, for 
useless buildings, and discharging tried 
helpers in the scientific department, until 
the press resounded with denunciations, the 
chief critic being Professor Ceci of the Uni- 
versity of Rome, seconded, in a measure, by 
the Archeological Committee of the Mu- 
seum in Naples itself. The new Cultus Min- 
ister, Nasi, has now ordered an investigation 
of the charges of incompetency against the 
new director. Special personal interest at- 
taches to this controversy, as it was Ceci 
who made the sharp attack on the foreign 
archeologists in 1900, and Pais is Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements for the 
International Congress of Historians to as- 
semble in the near future in Rome. 

For twenty-five years the indefatigable 
Catholic priest, Father Delattre, has been 
engaged in archzological researches on 
the site of ancient Carthage, and now re- 
ports what he declares the best find made 
during this period. It is a white marble 
sarcophagus, 2.09 metres in length, partial- 
ly covered with designs, that on the lid be- 
ing a relief portrait of a woman, of rare 
artistic beauty. The sarcophagus belongs to 
the Punic period, and is the work of a Greek 
artist. It is now regarded as the piéce de 
résistance in the well-stocked museum of 
the Péres Blancs in Carthage. The find 
was made in the necropolis near Ste. Mo- 
nique. 

The Herbarium and Botanical Institute of 
Bucharest has begun the publication of 
a quarterly Buletinul, edited by Michel C. 
Viadesco, professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity. The initial number contains five 
articles in parallel columns of Rumanian 
and French or Rumanian and German. 
They comprise contributions on the bry- 
ological flora and the vascular cryptogams 
of Rumania, and on the flora of Ceahlu, 
together with the first instalment of a Ru- 
manian botanical vocabulary. 

The Verhandlungen and the Zeitschrift 
of the Geographical Society of Berlin have 
been united in one publication, entitled 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, 
of which ten numbers will appear during 
the year. The first number contains papers 
on the Somali coast, on the physical geo- 
graphy of Honduras, and on the German 
North Polar expedition. 

Beginning with 1902, the Mémoires of the 
Society of Physics and Natural History of 
Geneva will not appear, as heretofore, in 
semi-annual parts, but will be made up of 
several numbers published at irregular in- 
tervals. 

The Astronomical Observatory of La 
Plata has begun the publication of Anales 
of the meteorological bureau of the prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires. The first volume is 
devoted to a record of meteorological ob- 
servations made at La Plata between 1886 
and 1894, and at outlying stations during 
1894, 
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—Concerning the subject of historical se- 
ries it is not necessary that we should 
speak, save to observe that they must be 
profitable, or else there would not be so 
many of them. One other remark may also 
be offered, namely, that two distinct types 
of composition are mainly represented. The 
first may be termed a piece of ‘“‘vulgariza- 
tion,” the second is the independent mono- 
graph. We have before us three volumes 
which represent two well-known and bulky 
series—the “‘Story of the Nations” and the 
“Heroes of the Nations’ (Putnams). They 
are ‘Mediwval Rome,’ by Mr. William Mil- 
ler, ‘Wales,’ by Mr. Owen M. Edwards, and 
‘Henry V.,’ by Mr. C. L. Kingsford. Though 
they all bear strong marks of resemblance 
in point of length and illustration, they 
differ widely in other respects. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Miller’s ‘Medieval Rome’ is an 
attempt, in the main, to abridge a celebrat- 
ed work of German erudition, while Mr. 
Kingsford’s ‘Henry V.’ is a careful study 
which has cost the author a good deal of re- 
search. To say that this book on ‘Mediax- 
val Rome’ is frankly derived from Gregoro- 
vius, with embellishments drawn from Reu- 
mont, is not necessarily to condemn it. In 
such a case abridgment is quite justified if 
it is well done. But in this instance we 
cannot refrain from saying that the title 
which has been chosen is most misleading. 
The period covered is 1073-1600, and as half 
of the text is occupied with a narrative of 
events which lic between Nicholas V. and 
Clement VIII., we must reconstruct our 
historical terminology in order to give the 
title an adequate meaning. That is to say, 
Mr. Miller writes the history of Rome dur- 
ing the Renaissance quite as much as dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and in this way he 
fails to bring out the characteristic fea- 
tures of the mediwval period. We may 
even term this an organic weakness in the 
structure of the volume, because from it 
there results a hasty and inadequate treat- 
ment of constitutional history and social 
life during the era which purports to have 
been chosen. Though the dates 1073-1600 
are given on the title-page, the general 
reader will be captured by the words ‘Me- 
dieval Rome.’ 


—On the contrary, Mr. Edwards's ‘Wales’ 
deserves to be specially praised for the 
clearness of its arrangement and for the 
skill with which it distinguishes between 
the salient features of Welsh history. It 
comprehends everything from the Roman 
occupation of Britain to the present day, 
and, although fulness of detail is rendered 
impossible by the rigid requirements of the 
series, one sees that the author has a firm 
grasp of his subject. The main points are 
clearly articulated, and all the topics 
chosen are treated in strict subordination 
to the general theme. Mr. Edwards’s prin- 
cipal task is to distinguish between that 
earlier period in Welsh history when nation- 
al life was dominated by tne power of the 
princes, and that later period in which the 
peasants come to the fore in both power and 
social influence. ‘‘The princes were crushed 
by the Plantagenets, their descendants dis- 
possessed by the Lancastrians or Anglicized 
by the Tudors. On their disappearance, a 
lower subject class became prominent, in- 
heriting their changing traditions and feebly 
imitating their decaying Ifiterature.’’ The 
earlier age is that of the Mabinogion and the 
odes of Davyddap Gwilym; the latter is that 
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of the evangelical movement and of growing 
liberalism. It will be seen that these eras 
differ greatly in length, and that the first 
is not only longer but much more intricate. 
The decline of local independence produced 
a degree of social uniformity which was 
wholly lacking in the Middle Ages. Ever 
since the Tudor period, prosperity has tend- 
ed to increase at the expense of pictur- 
esqueness in the land of the Cymry. The 
burning question of Disestablishment finds 
no place in Mr. Edwards’s pages—probably 
on account of its controversial character, 
since space is found for some notice of the 
political struggle between landlord and 
farmer in 1867, and of the industrial revolu- 
tion which has been caused by the opening 
up of Welsh mines. Mr. Edwards concludes 
in these interesting words: ‘The first period 
of Welsh history ends with the poet’s lament 
for its fallen princes; the second ends with 
the poet's vision of a future of more self- 
conscious life and of greater service. The 
motto of Wales is to be that of its Prince— 
‘Ich dien.’ *’ 


—Mr. Kingsford’s ‘Henry V.,’ in the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series, is founded 
upon an article which the author con- 
tributed to the ‘Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography’; but this study has since been 
greatly extended, and the present book also 
embodies the results of further research. 
“Tf I cannot claim,’’ says Mr. Kingsford, “to 
have exhausted all sources of information, 
I have nevertheless sought throughout to 
base my narrative on chronicles and docu- 
ments of contemporary, or nearly contem- 
porary, date.” It is inevitable that mili- 
tary operations should occupy a large share 
of the space, but they are not permitted to 
overshadow altogether the civil acts of the 
reign. Thus, Mr. Kingsford devotes one 
chapter, entitled ‘“‘The Unity of the 
Church,” to the Council of Constance, and 
another, entitled “The State of England,” 
to the social condition of the realm. In all 
essential respects the book is an excellent 
one. Our only adverse criticism is that 
delineation of the “hero's” character is in- 
clined to yield place for the political his- 
tory of the time. We must state, however, 
that the balance is almost restored by the 
Conclusion, which consists purely of criti- 
cism. In it are discussed, among other 
things, the questions of Henry’s cruelty and 
of his real attitude towards the French 
war. The persecution of the Lollards and 
the execution of prisoners are accounted 
for by sincere conviction in the first case 
and a sense of justice in the second. Henry 
was another Frederick Barbarossa, who had 
a reverence for principle, but who looked 
upon the maintenance of prerogative as a 
capital duty. With regard to the conquest 
of France, Mr. Kingsford remembers the 
King’s death-bed declaration, ‘‘that he had 
entered upon the war from a desire to es- 
tablish lasting peace,’’ rather than from the 
mere love of territorial acquisition. The 
statement derives a good deal of color from 
the undoubted idealism of Henry's charac- 
ter. Had he lived, Agincourt might have 
been made the first step towards a general 
crusade against the Ottoman. 


~—-Many American teachers of Greek have 
known for some time of the new plan of 
Greek instruction in the German gymna- 
sia proposed by the noted philologian, Pro- 
fessor Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 





at a conference held in Berlin year before 
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last and published in ‘Verhandlungen ber 
Fragen des hdéheren Unterrichtes, 1900." 
This plan involved the preparation of a 
new Greek chrestomathy, of which Profes- 
sor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, as the 
representative of a commission appointed 
by the Minister of Education, had the mak- 
ing. This book, which has been awaited 
with much interest, {fs at last published. 
under the title ‘Griechisches Lesebuch’ 
(Berlin: Weildmann). With characteristic 
German regard for the weight which the 
schoolboy is to carry in his satchel, the 


book is divided Into four volumes, two of 
text and two of notes. The selections are 
mainly prose; for the editor takes it for 
granted that the student has already read 
the poetry of Homer and the tragedians. 
Familiarity with the New Testament and 
some of the works of Plato ts also presup- 
posed, while the writings of Herodotus are 
entirely omitted, for the reason that they 
should be read in large quantity and rap- 
idly. The preface states that the book is 
designed for students who have learned 
enough Greek to be able to read a book 
for what there is in it. In the bellef that 
one learns Greek only for the sake of read- 
ing it, and reads it only to understand a 
world period during which Greek was the 
dominant language of the spirit, the editor 
includes in his reader extracts from the 
works of every century from the sixth be- 
fore Christ to the fourth of our era, with 
out regard to the dialect or nationality of 
the author An examination of the con- 
tents will show the wide range of the se- 
lections. They are grouped under ten head- 
ings: Fables and Stories, History, Politics, 
Geography and Astronomy, Mathematics 
and Mechanics, Medicine, Philosophy, Early 


Christian, ®stheti: and Grammar, and 
Documents and Letters—which last is a 
collection of eighteen pieces of various 
dates. The variety in dialect and origin is 


apparent from a list of the authors excerpt- 
ed—too long to reproduce here, but a for- 
midable one for the ordinary teacher of 
Greek. The introductions, however, with 
which each extract is furnished, and the 
full notes, which aim to make good the de- 
ficiencies of the grammars and dictionaries 
in common use, will help him out of many 
difficulties He will find the book useful 
for a survey of Greek literature and cul- 
ture, and well adapted to the correlation of 
Greek to other branches of study. What 
ever be the final decision as to its practical 
use with classes, either as a whole or in 
parts, it is of interest to Americans as a 
contribution to the classical question, and 
a worthy addition to the library of the 
teacher, both for its selection of texts and 
for the preface and concluding remarks of 
its gifted editor 


—Dr. Baelz, a German physictan In Tokio, 
who has been repeatedly decorated by the 
Mikado, upon whom he has attended, seems 
to have made a discovery of great interest 
in anthropology (twenty years ago, but re 
cently reinforced and ably defended in a 
controversy carried on in the Japan Times) 
Others before him had noticed the blue 
spots which Japanese babies have on the 
lower part of their spine and elsewhers 
and which usually disappear before the age 
of six, but no one before him, so far as is 
known, had interpreted and set forth this 
phenomenon as a peculiarity of the yellow 





race in contradistinction to the white race. 
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In Korean and Chinese children, in Malays 
and Eskimos, these blue spots have also 
been found. They are not visible on Euro- 
pean children, but the pigment cells have 
been found microscopically. Dr. Baelz says: 
“The white, the yellow, and the black man 
have all the same kind of coloring matter 
in their skins; the difference is only a mat- 
In the white the pigment 
does not show, or hardly shows at all, to 
the naked eye; in the yellow it is a little 
more abundant, hence the yellow tint; and 
the more abundant it is, the darker the skin 
will look until we reach the negro.” In 
Euro-Japanese children, if the offspring re- 
sembles the fair-haired, blue-eyed parent, 
it has no spots at all; if the influence of 
the Japanese and the foreign parent is about 
equal, the spots are there though more or 
less indistinct. But if the Japanese char- 
acteristics prevail generally, the spots are 
almost as well marked as in a Japanese 
baby. While apes have the same blue 
spots, and certain monkeys blue callosities 
on the buttocks, Japanese children have 
sometimes one-half of their bodies covered 
with them. Dr. Balz believes that the blue 
spots form a most important racial char- 
acteristic, and will not acknowledge that 
the configuration of eyelids or of the ear- 
lobes is of anything like equal value. Dr. 
Baelz wrote on ‘The Physical Qualities of 
the Japanese,” in Tokio, in 1882-3, since 
which time little seems to have been done 
seriously in the field of Japanese anthro- 
pology. 


ter of degree. 


ITALY’S ‘“DECADENCR” 


MISSION. 


AND ITALY’S 


La Missione dell’ 
Traduzione di 
telli Treves. 


Ttalia. 
A. Tassone. 
1901, 


Per G. Novicow. 
Milan: Fra- 


In an age of commercial monopolies and 
great combinations of capital and labor, when 
attempts are being made to “syndicate” 
even artistic and literary output, it is not 
Strange that the idea should gain currency 
of a racial monopoly of the forces which 
stand for human progress. Such phrases as 
“Anglo-Saxon superiority” and ‘Latin de- 
have become the stock in trade 
many popular speakers and 
writers, but of men whose scholarship war- 
ranted the expectation of careful considera- 
tion. Anthropological data in the hands of 
pseudo-scientists has resulted In flooding the 


cadence” 


not only of 


scientific market with attractive but over- 
bold generalizations; the criminal anthropol- 
ogists, especially, have raised to the dig- 


nity of a science the stray bits of observa- 
tions gathered by a few enthuslasts during 
less than a decade, All this is very ably 
combated in a recent book by a distinguish- 
ed sociologist, which bears the unmistakable 
marks of wide scholarship and calm and dis- 
passionate treatment. Fortunately for the 
cause he defends, the author is not a ‘‘Lat- 
in’? but a Russian, G. Novikoff. 

He justly selects the Italian nation for 
his counter-argument, for no nation except 
(ireece greater 
upon civilization than Italy; 


has exercised a influence 


no European 


nation has an older history, and, hence, 
no other “Latin” nation ought to be nearer 
“racial death” than this nation of past 


glories. 


At the outset the question natural- 
ly suggests itself, ‘Is there, in fact, such a 
thing as a ‘Latin’ race?’’ Novikoff’s answer 
to this query takes up a large part of his 
book and is worthy of careful considera- 








tion. ‘‘The theory of races,’’ he says, “is 
a colossal aberration due to a singular con- 
fusion between morphological and psycho- 
logical phenomena.’”’ What constitutes a 
“race’’? The only possible answer, says 
the author, is ‘‘a combination of morpho- 
logic or physiologic marks.” If morpho- 
logic, what is the concrete, external fact 
which we may use as.a basis for the classi- 
fication of races? In nature, all living be- 
ings present an uninterrupted chain com- 
posed of elements in every conceivable state 
of transition. It is only the human mind 
that divides them up into grades and sets; 
in other words, it is a purely subjective di- 
vision. The best proof of this is that it 
changes from age to age. We used to 
classify races according to the color of the 
skin; then we divided mankind according 
to the growth of their hair; in our day the 
favorite division is that based on cranial 
formation. But this is probably the most 
arbitrary method, and one bound to be sup- 
planted by a better one. It is arbitrary 
because it starts out with a conventional 
cephalic index, a fragile foundation upon 
which to base some of the “terrible sen- 
tences” pronounced by certain of the stren- 
uous anthropologists of the day. They tell 
the French and Italians, for instance: ‘‘Ye 
are brachicephalous; hence, an _ inferior 
race, doomed to decay”; and they as glibly 
tell the “Anglo-Saxons” that, being “dolico- 
cephalous,” they are a superior race and 
hold the future in their grasp. What proof 
is there of the inferiority of brachicephalic 
people? Is this not, asks Novikoff, ‘one of 
the most colossal mystifications ever pro- 
duced?” As a matter of fact, observation 
shows that there is no “racial’’ cranial 
difference; that from remote ages very va- 
ried cranial forms have coexisted in Euro- 
pean countries. At all events, if race is the 
one factor in social progress, two phenome- 
na would of necessity have resulted—the 
‘superior’ races of to-day would have been 
such in every age, and the representatives 
of such “‘superior’’ races should all have 
reached the same level of civilization. The 
history of mankind, however, is to the con- 
trary. 

Now, races (and their subdivision into 
species) are either changeable or not. If 
they are immutable, how could the dolico- 
cephalous ‘‘Anglo-Saxon’’ ever reach an 
initial civilized condition? When the 
brachicephalous Egyptians were at the 
height of their glory, the blond Saxons were 
mere savages. Inasmuch as the Anglo-Sax- 
on is now civilized, the Anglo-Saxon “race’’ 
must be changeable. Biologic laws must 
apply, if at all, not to a few, but to all 
human beings, and hence the “negro race,” 
for example, is as much susceptible of 
development and perfection as the ‘white.’ 
If it is claimed that the ‘‘negro race” is 
not so susceptible, then races are im- 
mutable. But if they are unchangeable, 
how can they or any of them ever decay? 
The fact is, that all races and all species 
are variable; that all progress and all re- 
trogression in nations depend on innumer- 
able causes, geographic, biologic, psycholo- 
gic,and social. Nations under fortunate con- 
tingencies have progressed rapidly; those 
not so favored have progressed slowly. 
There are no chosen races and no doomed 
ones. ‘‘The Italians in other days have led 
Surope. It is not the shape of their skulls 
nor their being labelled ‘Latin’ that 
will prevent their again reaching that 





place of eminence occupied by them in the 
past.” 

The poverty of Italy is cited by the 
pessimist as a sign of the lack of energy 
and progressiveness in Italians, and con- 
sequently of decay. But there are young 
‘non-Latin”’ nations (Russia, for instance) 
which are poorer than Italy. If it is con- 
tended that her decadence is shown by the 
fact that Italy was once the richest coun- 
try in Europe, it is because the contention 
overlooks the circumstances of relativity. 
Italy to-day is poorer than France, but she 
is wealthier than she was in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, when she was the 
wealthiest of nations. The Lord of Verona 
in 1335 had an annual income of 8,400,000 
francs, which was more than any sovereign 
had, except the King of France, but to-day 
the whole of Italy has an income of 1,726 
million frances. So that the facts show not 
that Italy has become poorer, but that, 
though she has become richer, France has 
become even more so. And this brings us 
to the consideration of another fact: 
countries which have developed only in 
recent times, will necessarily show a ra- 
pidity of development which old countries 
cannot possibly show. To regard a condition 
of growth as a sign of decay is as absurd as 
to say that a man at thirty is on his decline 
because his growth is less rapid than it 
was at ten. When our country is as thickly 
populated as Italy, our population will not 
double in fifty years, nor will new cities 
rise out of nothing in a few days. They 
will then develop as slowly as Florence or 
Naples. 

Italians seem much less active than 
Americans, and this is cited as a sign of 
decay. But Italians work less because 
they have less to do, having already done 
so much in the way of adjusting their coun- 
try to their needs. Thus, the traveller in 
our Western cities is struck by the num- 
ber of churches in process of construction. 
But Italy has already all the churches she 
needs. Orvieto, with 16,000 souls, has a 
larger and more beautiful. cathedral than 
Chicago has, with a population 100 times as 
large. Florence and Venice build fewer 
houses than Philadelphia or San Francisco, 
for the simple reason that the latter cities 
were a wilderness when the former had built 
their magnificent palaces. And again, when 
ugly and inartistic churches in our coun- 
try are torn down to make room for new 
and better ones, the pessimists claim it 
is a sign of our progressiveness as a peo- 
ple. But would we tear down a Church ot 
St. Mark if we had one? 

Is there aught to prevent “decadent” 
Italy from winning in the future the post- 
tion of greatness she held in the past? 
There is no more geographically favored 
country in the world. No point in the en- 
tire peninsula is more than 200 miles from 
the sea; this is an immense advantage. Her 
agricultural resources are well known, and 
there is nothing to prevent her becoming a 
great industrial Power like England or the 
United States. She has no coal, but this 
will militate only against her metallurgi- 
eal industries. For other industries, the 
electricity, or ‘‘white coal,”’ which Italy can 
obtain in superabundance from her myriad 
mountain streams, is superior to coal in 
supplying motive power. As to machinery, 
it is technical perfection and excellence of 
products which count, and in this respect 
Italy is already forging ahead. Nor need 
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Italy fear for her financial resources; she 
may, indeed, be proud of the manner with 
which she has kept her obligations to her 
creditors. Despite the heavy taxes she has 
had to impose to meet the tremendous 
demands made by her youth, as a united 
nation, in the work of unification and na- 
tional construction, Italy has never admit- 
ted the possibility of bankruptcy; and, un- 
like Russia, has never paid her national 
debt in paper. 

Novikoff lays special stress upon the in- 
tellectual powers of the Italians in com- 
parison with that of the ‘young Anglo- 
Saxon”’ peoples. He sets forth the remark- 
able paucity of ideas, the great ignorance, 
of the English bourgeoisie, and the ‘‘Gothic” 
characteristics of many of the modern 
Germans. Here he draws a striking com- 
parison between Bismarck and Cavour—to 
the latter’s advantage, who, ‘‘merely by 
the stress of intellectual charm, could lead 
the most opposing and undisciplined par- 
liamentary  parties.’”” The great Italian 
names of the past are cited as proof of her 
present decadence. But are they not rather 
an earnest of her future greatness? The 
foreigner has so much of the past to see 
in Italy that he has no time to examine 
what is new, and he draws the conclusion 
that there is nothing new. During the 
century just closed, the mind of Italy was 
absorbed in the work of national recon- 
struction, which for her meant also the 
conquest of political liberty. In this work 
the Italians displayed the genius shown by 
their fathers in other fields. ‘Italian uni- 
fication is one of the most marvellous pages 
of European history. A king like Victor 
Emmanuel, a statesman like Cavour, gave 
Italy the political primacy, as Dante gave 
her the literary and Michelangelo the ar- 
tistic leadership.”’ 

In conclusion, our author, after showing 
that no “‘race’’ in general, and the Italian 
nation in particular, is bound by any law 
to stagnation or decay, that all peoples 
possess powers of growth and development, 
sketches rapidly the possibility of what a 
nation like Italy may in future do for hu- 
manity. ‘‘Nature and history,” he says, 
“impose upon Italy the duty of intellectual 
leadership.” ‘‘Her natural beauties will 
ever make her the rendezvous of all that 
is best in the world; with the spread of 
civilization, men will look to her more and 
more as the mother of harmonies.” All 
the finest spirits, all the best mentalities 
will seek her as an intellectual refuge. ‘‘She 
will become the intellectual and moral san- 
atorium of the world.”’ To Italy, Novikoff 
looks for the political mission of European 
federation. She was the first to introduce 
the plébiscite, the greatest weapon against 
war. Twice already has she accomplished 
the unity of the Western peoples—the first 
time, by the political domination of Rome; 
the second time, by the spiritual domina- 
tion of the Popes. If Italy can work out 
this great destiny of European unity, she 
‘will become for the third time the centre 
of Western civilization. The days of Au- 
gustus and Innocent III. would be hers 
again. “But this third glory would be 
far more lasting than the be- 
cause it would be based, not upon brute 
force, . . . but upon respect and jus- 
tice—that is to say, upon the most sol- 


others, 


id and unassailable foundation upon 
which any human institution can be 
built,” 
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The Crimson Wing. By H. C. Chatfield 
Taylor. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
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Alabama Sketches. By 
Peck. 


The Battle-Ground. By 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Chicago: 


Ellen Glasgow. 

‘Patricia of the Hills’ is an engaging little 
story; Irish, but not wild Irish. We find 
in it patriotism without unreasonableness; 
lcve of the open air and the free hills with- 
out exaggeration; romance without over- 
gush; humor and melancholy side by side 
without morbidness; Irish dlalect stopping 
short, while many 
notes of the Celtic temperament are sound- 
ed, not one is forced beyond the limits of 
sympathy; this, too, with the moderation of 
restraint, and not of hesitancy. The story 

of love, mortgage, and election—is slight. 
but full of sincere feeling. 


short of nausea. In 


There is abso- 
lutely no mention of a purpose, but the book 
makes closer appeal, even considered as race 
literature, than many larger works written 
more directly under the constellation of the 
Howling Dog. 

‘The Winding Road’ 
tastic story of a gypsy wanderer, a gypsy 
We 
Lave sung, danced, wandered, and wept with 
this trio before in story and in opera, but 
Miss Godfrey has contrived to combine and 


is a winningly fan- 


fiddle, and a girl who was not a gypsy. 


expand her materials in a fresh and orig- 
inal way, and has made a new and pretty 


tale. So pretty is it that she could well 
have afforded to hold her hand in the mat- 
ter of decoration. She need not have lail 


on the landscape so thick; she might have 
limited herself in the matter of ,headings to 
one verse at a time rather than* processions 
of verses from Stevenson, Yeats, Bliss 
Carman, Josephine Daskam, Longfellow, 
Browning, and Le Gallienne. On the other 
hand, though borrowing has dulled the edg: 
of her husbandry, it might have been profit- 
able in the 
have been spared reading about chords that 
“emerged in a simple clef’ 
“an excursion into another clef. 


case of music, and we should 


and then made 


‘The Crimson Wing’ is a story of the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870. It gives a 


good idea of the struggle, of its personages, 
its diplomacies, its treacheries, heroisms, 
and imbecilities, and so far is meritorious. 
The fiction-reading world of to-day is grow- 
ing the dazzling light of distin- 
guished society. But even 
of late have sat down with kings, 
and hobnobbed with patriarchs of 
the infant world, we experience a mental 
jolt at heart-to-heart talks 
with Gen. Sheridan and Frederick of Prus- 
sia. We tremble lest the next 
shall deal with Edward the 
Mayor Low. The natural unnaturainesses 
of a story of war-times are to be accepted 
uncomplainingly. Indeed, in ‘The Crimson 
Wing’ they are interesting throughout, and 
are not particularly overstrained, unless it 
be in the case of what is accomplished by 
the two young women concerned. With 


used to 
though we 


overhearing 


new novel 


Seventh or 


them the improbabilities are impartially 


j divided The 
|; of horsemanship 


} angel not only turns Red Cross nurs 
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good angel achieves miracles 
and bad 


, Which 


+ 


leadership; the 


was to be 


expected, but beeomes good an 
gel besides, and mak« he hero over to the 
other lady, though she wants him very much 
for herself. We must think the whe 


Ewig-Weibliche of the novel a litth 


oVvel 


done—a tax on belief, in short, which mak: 


for weakness in the end, however pain 


takingly elaborated and however amiable 


its motive 


A celebrated oculist once said of novel 


printed in very small type, “if publishers 
had not invented them, oculists would.” 
The type of ‘Michael Ros Minister’ is ex 


cellent. But thers 


oculist in 


is renewed hope for the 


this novel (and in fact, in most 


novels nowadays), in the treatment ac 


corded in the text to the human eye It is 


enough to give the reader sympatheti 
oculitis to read of eyes that leap and burn 
and compel and entreat and rebound and 
glaze; that are cruel and haggard; that 
have their light quenched with awful hor 
ror, and swoon, and are like hands around 
his heart, clinging desperately. These be 
but mannerisms, but it is time to look to 


them. Another sign of the bad times Is the 
impertinent natural history You will let 
me stay?” A crow lighted beside the 
nest,” ete., ete. This sort of interpolated 
bird, beast, and flower is like nothing so 
much as the columns of the domestic 
press, “as she is written’’—‘‘Home must 
be hallowed by sacrifice “The best way 


to curry eggs is etc. The affected land- 


scape is painful, too. Of the whiteness 
after a snowfall we rcad “No broken 
lights of faith and hope mosaiced the 
church-yard graves.” “Furniture of golded 
brown” takes the fault. indoors, but it is 
a mistaken coddling. The Rev. Michael's 
conscience and Ruth's affections do almost 
as much rolling and twisting as the thou 
sand eyes aforesaid Welcome as terra 
firma to the seasick is the firmer handling 


of sorne of the other characters ‘nd now, 


keeping the best for the last, we turn to 
the excellent side of this novel. Its tin- 
terest as a story never flags, while its 


portraits of the queer, the despicable, the 


kindly in an independent parish on English 
sea-coast are full of freshne and enter 
tainment. “‘The more we have, the more 
we had ought to cling to it,” says wily 


has no 
Worthy 
should 


“Bear 


Jacob Yates; “‘it’ 
thing as can afford to 
Mrs. Nettlefold, the 
win 


only them as 
give 


Deacon's wife, 


immortality if only for saying, 


your wife's burdens, and so fulfil the law, 


is a text that comforts me when domesti« 
things are hard for the Deacon.” And 
there is a lovely cat. 

Mr. Peck’s stories of western Alabama 
are noticeably bright little sketches. ‘The 
Trouble at St. James's” is perhaps the best, 
being a capital account by the negro sex- 
ton of the vicissitudes attending the min- 
istry of the Rev Mr. Crofton ‘Sister 


Registered Letter” is a close sec- 
“Pap'’s Mules” 


ing story of a boy's reecue of the two most 


Taylor's 
ond; and an entirely charm 
important members of the household from 
Yankee A few 
of the sketches lean toward farce, and over 


raiders and mule-thieves 


a few hovers a soft, idyllic aroma suiting 
the land and the day when Annie sewed in 
the old summer-house under the myrtles, 
and Tom read ‘Lalla Rookh’ aloud to her, 
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Miss Glasgow’s books improve with each 
deeper plunge into the past and into the 
South. Her story of Reconstruction was 
better than her novel of New York, and 
best of the three is ‘The Battle-Ground,’ 
which shuns even small towns, and tells of 
Virginia before and during the civil war. 
Two or three of the portraits are masterly. 
Of these are the heroine, Betty, and the 
two old men, the Governor and the Major. 
Secondary, but as lifelike, are the studies 
of the mountaineer known as ‘Pinetop’’; 
the faithful old slave, “Big Abel,” who fol- 
lows his young master to the war; Aunt 
Molly, reading ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’ 
in bed, a tall silver candlestick standing on 
her breast; Aunt Lydia tending her old gar- 
den, and liking apple-toddy, though she 
regarded the taste “‘as an indelicate one, and 
would as soon have admitted, before gen- 
tlemen, a liking for cabbage.” As to the 
young hero, his attractiveness is more in- 
sisted on than patent. However, if not a 
very positive character himself, he is the 
cause of much excellent characterization 
in others, being the chief object of much 
and varied loving, petting, and cursing. The 
South—say rather the Virginia—of a gen- 
eration ago has found a most sympathetic 
reproduction, with its neighborhood ameni- 
ties and the manners of an age of chivalry. 
The women (always excepting the spicy 
Betty) are an irresistible compound of the 
seraphic and the silly; the men roystering, 
tender-hearted, elegant, readers of Horace 
and Addison, but none the wider for it; 
vehement declaimers upon the rights and 
duties of gentlemen. What is a gentleman, 
by the way? As many different things, 
seemingly, as there are communities and 
professions. Major Lightfoot’s creed de- 
clared, “‘There’s no man alive that shall 
question the divine right of slavery in my 
presence; but—but it is an institution for 
gentlemen, and you, sir [to a nobody white 
who had struck his slave] are a damned 
scoundrel,” When he finds his grandson, as 
he thinks, fickle, he roars, ‘‘Would you trifle 
with a lady from your own. State, sir?’ 
And his reproach to the hotheaded youth for 
duelling in a chivalrous cause is that he 
has ‘‘tried to murder a Virginia gentleman 
for the sake of a barroom hussy.”’ The old 
Major, indeed, is a very fine example of a 
local product. With the Governor, the 
strictly Virginian idea is enlarged to a 
wider patriotism. Incurring his friend the 
Major’s unrestrained wrath, the Governor 
sadly hopes to save the Union, not as one 
who loves his State less, but his country 
more, 

Coming to the second generation, we find 
Dan Montjoy, in the stress of camp life, 
forming a warm friendship with a despised 
mountaineer as they fight side by side, the 
young patrician for the right to hold slaves, 
the other to “keep Virginia.”” The war half 
of the book is vivid; moving, as always, is 
the story of the beardless boys who made 
up the army of the South, especially the 
followers of Gen, Lee, their justly adored 
“Marse Robert.’ The writer writes where- 
of she evidently knows. But intimacy has 
not dulled her perception. She takes heed 


of tragic and humorous as one who writes 
from without, though she has seen from 
within. We must except the natural scenery, 
which looms too large. At times, like that 
in “Parsifal,’’ it sustains the entire action 
while the figures are stationary. 





Miscellanies (Second Series). By Austin 
Dobson. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1901. 


There is, in the circle of distinctive and 
admirable literary qualities, one grace too 
rarely seen—perhaps, nowadays, too rarely 
sought. This, which, for want of any gen- 
erally accepted tag, may be defined as virile 
delicacy, is the peculiar and conspicuous 
charm of Mr. Austin Dobson’s slight, often 
occasional, but always delightful, miscel- 
lanies in prose and verse. The present 
eight papers, chiefly upon themes drawn 
from the life and letters of eighteenth-cen- 
tury England, are marked by the intimacy 
which springs not from the violent exen- 
teration of a subject, but from wide and 
exact knowledge, long cogitated and pleas- 
antly remembered; all are composed in a 
graceful style of Addisonian clarity and 
ease, as devoid of colloquialism as of 
pedantry. As for the verse, one would like 
to round upon Mr. Dobson with an appre- 
ciative tu quoque when he writes of an- 
other, 


“Pope taught him rhythm. Prior ease, 
Praed buoyancy and banter.’’ .. . 


The essays are all so pleasant and so 
discursive that detailed criticism is out of 
the question, and selection among them a 
disagreeable renunciation. Even the foot- 
notes are filled with “lures of laughter.” 
Thus, it is hard to be too grateful for a 
note appended to the paper on Fielding’s 
‘Convent Garden Journal,’ which recalls the 
friend of Joseph Cradock’s who returned 
to him his copy of ‘Hermes’—that in- 
choate, tremendous philological work by 
James Harris of Salisbury—with a mild de- 
precation of ‘‘these imitations of Tristram 
Shandy.”’ 


Perhaps the essays which will be gen- 
erally read with most pleasure are those 
“On Certain Quotations in Walton’s An- 
gler,” and on ‘‘Vader Cats.” At this time of 
year, when to many the subsidence of snow 
water is the most momentous of matters, 
Walton is an author often taken from the 
shelf. Mr. Dobson has been at the pains 
of running down some of Piscator’s many 
quotations, and has been delighted to find 
that all are singularly inaccurate, ampli- 
fied and amended quite at the sweet will of 
gentle Izaak. But Mr. Dobson does not 
promulgate his discovery in the temper of 
the “severe, sowre complexion’d”’ critic; 
rather he uses it to exalt the more thé 
real Walton—‘‘the Walton of the cheerful 
spirit and the clean morality, of the frank 
old words that smell of the soil and the 
fresh-turned furrows.” 


There may be some who do not know 
that ‘Vader Cats’’ is none other than Jacob 
Cats, who may be described as the typical 
Tupper of Holland, whose poetry, as Mr. 
Dobson says engagingly, is not ‘a trickling 
rill from Helicon,” but “an inundation 
a la mode du pays.” Upon the fat, co- 
plously illustrated folio of his works, Mr. 
Dobson has written a remarkably felici- 
tous paper. Many collectors will aspire to 
possess that stately volume, wherein are 
inserted such plates as that which depicts 
Jacob (the Seriptural Jacob) carving upon 
a tree trunk ‘‘La Belle Rachell,”’ and “Vive 
l’'Amour.” 


Mr. Dobson's verse is so well known that 
the occasional pieces here printed, or re- 
printed, need little comment. But we can- 





not forbear quoting his sound critical praise 
of Dr. Johnson: 


“Read him for style and dismiss from ro thoughts 
The crowd of compilers who copied his faults. 
Say, where is there —— so full and so clear, 
So weighty, so dignified, manly, sincere? 

So strong in expression, conviction, persuasion? 

So prompt to take color from place or occasion? 

So — y removed from the doubtful, the tenta- 
ve; 

So truly—and in the best sense—argumentative?’’ 


The only regret with which one con- 
cludes the reading of these ‘Miscellanies’ 
is that the “correctness” of Mr. Dobson’s 
faultless pen should, in this edition, be 
sometimes obscured by the incontinent 
proof-reading. 





Our National Parks. By John Muir. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Charles Dudley Warner once wrote that 
ignorance of America was one of the 
branches taught in English schools. In 
view of the proverbial ignorance of their 
own country displayed by most Ameri- 
cans who spend their summers abroad, the 
English attitude is perhaps not surprising. 
That great Alpine specialist, Mr. Whymper, 
declared in a recent lecture that there 
are fifty Switzerlands in British Columbia 
alone. This region, to be sure, is at pres- 
ent for the most part inaccessible to or- 
dinary tourists; but how many of us know 
that there are now in the United States 
five great national parks and thirty-eight 
reservations, most of them easily accessi- 
ble? These regions have scenic beauties 
and wonders that Europe cannot match, yet 
the visitors to most of them are few. 

A book calling attention to the manifold 
charms of these parks was a real desidera- 
tum, and it is most fortunate that it was 
written by such a genuine lover of nature as 
John Muir, who knows more about the for- 
ests and streams, the mountains and 
glaciers, the flowers and animals, of the 
Pacific Slope than any other living person. 
He has spent his life tracing rivers to 
their sources, climbing peaks, botanizing, 
studying the habits of animals, and camp- 
ing wherever night happened to overtake 
him, often next door to mountain sheep or 
deer. The food question seems to have 
been his chief source of trouble. He envies 
the hardy grouse which are able to spend 
even the winter in the forests of the Cali- 
fornia mountains: 

“Able to live on the buds of pines, spruce, 
and fir, they are for ever independent in 
the matter of food supply, which gives so 
many of us trouble, dragging us here and 
there away from our best work. How glad- 
ly I would live on pine buds, however 


pitchy, for the sake of this grand inde- 
pendence!”’ 


Usually this indefatigable naturalist has 
wandered alone, and so well are his habits 
known all over the Pacific Slope that it 
has repeatedly happened to him, on com- 
ing across some logger or hermit in the 
densest forests, to be accosted with the 
words, ‘You must be John Muir.”” Once he 
allowed himself to be persuaded to take 
along a beast of burden to carry his food 
and a pair of blankets; and the account of 
his Travels with a Donkey is as interesting 
as Stevenson’s, though much shorter. He 
never repeated the experiment, as he 
found the poor beast in the long run more 
of a burden than a help: 

“Tough as he was, and accomplished as 
a climber, many a time in the course of 


our journey when he was jaded and hungry, 
wedged fast in rocks or struggling in cha- 
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ment and its designers, with reference to 
a skeleton plan; there is a list of authori- 
ties consulted, and there are many half- 
tone prints, one of which is from a drawing 
in black and white of the whole pavement; 
unless, indeed, it is made from a series 
of separate photographs taken vertically 
from above. We should not dare make this 
guess were it not that a precisely similar 
case is before us, in which a most elab- 
orate architectural composition was re- 
produced in 140-odd photographs, which 
were then brought together edge to edge, 
and held on an enormous stretcher, that 
single photographs of the whole might be 
taken, with a very useful result. Another 
picture should be named, however, the most 
important single thing in the book—a plate 
showing the whole interior of the church 
from near the entrance door, with the 
plank floor removed, and the pavement 
showing in perspective, as it was intended 
to be seen—as it cannot be seen in modern 
times. 

Another volume of this series is that on 
Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages, by A. 
M. Cust. It contains a number of suc- 
cessful half-tone illustrations, from well- 
chosen subjects, sufficiently varied, and 
expressive of the styles which they rep- 
resent, if not very novel to the student of 
such matters. Such a student will miss 
certain important pieces, but that is not 
a thing to visit with much reprobation. 
The Paris Exposition of 1900 is mention- 
ed, and two pieces that were there are 
named, while a third, the wonderful Vir- 
gin of Villeneuve, passes without being 
named; but it is easy to understand that 
reproduction of objects in that retrospec- 
tive exhibition was forbidden except to 
those who had the contract, or the priv- 
ilege, of producing one of the great books 
already published or in hand concerning 
that remarkable collection of works of 
ancient art. 

There is really no fault to be found with 
the illustrations. As for the text, it is 
unfortunately slight, disfigured by a dis- 
agreeably jocose tone, as if really the 
matter were too trivial to be considered 
gravely; it is also quite devoid of sys- 
tematic treatment. A little stream of his- 
torical narrative runs through it, with com- 
ments on each ivory, which serve as an 
explanation of why this and that bit of his- 
tory is introduced; but evidently the at- 
tempt to treat the subject in a popular way 
has been too much_for the author. There are 
better books on the same subject already, 
and when it was determined to make an in- 
expensive manual, it was much to be de- 
sired that this should be done in the most 
thorough manner possible. It is not easy 
to write a small book on a great subject. 


Dutch Life in Town and Country. By P. 

M. Hough. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Usually “it is dark at the base of the lan- 
tern,”’ so far as Holland is concerned, with 
the Britisher, whether he be historian, 
statesman, or the man on the street. He is 
apt to mix up the Dutch and the German, 
as if they were one people dwelling in one 
country. Nor does the Englishman go to 
Holland for ideas, for he is thoroughly per- 
suaded that the Dutch are “slow.”’ Hence, 
as a matter of course, we expect Eng- 
lish books to be full of glaring inac- 
curacies when Holland is the theme. In 





the one before us we have a happy excep- 
tion. 

Mr. Hough has evidently lived long in 
the land and is familiar with the intellec- 
tual and social atmosphere. From cover to 
cover he is thoroughly accurate in word and 
idea. There is no other book which gives 
one so clear a picture of actual life in the 
Netherlands of 1901. He is so far up to 
date that he explains the recent phases of 
political parties and fusions, and the result- 
ing election of Dr. Abraham Kuyper, the 
stalwart Calvinist, as premier of the king- 
dom. Again, he shows grasp and insight 
touching Dutch colonial problems in his 
chapter on ‘“‘Holland over Sea.” He be- 
lieves that the Atchin war is practically 
over, and that the next few years are like- 
ly to see greater advances in the commerce 
and industries of Netherlands India, and a 
rush of emigrants to the colonies. In just 
opposition to some of our inaccurate dic- 
tionaries that profess to be standards, he 
does not spell the name of a Reformed 
Dutch clergyman in Scotch style, ‘‘domi- 
” which is the word for a “‘stickit min- 
ister,’ but uses the correct Dutch form in 
unaltered Latin, ‘‘domine. The same ac- 
curacy in details marks the author's pres- 
entation of his thoroughly comprehensive 
surveys of court and society, the profes- 
sional classes, art and letters, school and 
school life, the army and navy, rural cus- 
toms, and the other topics pictured in his 
twenty-one chapters. His general view, as 
especially noticeable in treating matters 
ecclesiastic and scholastic, is that of the 
orthodox Englishman, so that from some of 
his verdicts the American would make con- 
siderable deduction for personal equation. 
From what we know of the Dutch uni- 
versities, one could hardly accept his chap- 
ter on these as fully satisfactory. He is 
remarkably fair and judicial-minded con- 
eerning religious life and thought, though 
in regard to the “Frye Gemeenten” or Free 
Congregations (rather than ‘“Communi- 
ties’) the author is hardly correct, for of 
the fifty or more of these in the Nether- 
lands, about fifteen are genuine Congrega- 
tional churches, in which, with indepen- 
dence and the greatest freedom of organi- 
zation, there is a tenacious holding to 
strictly evangelical doctrine and forms of 
church life. To read the chapter on ‘The 
Peasant at Home”’ will give to any one 
familiar with the indoor architecture and 
habits of the people who settled the Hud- 
son, Raritan, and Mohawk valleys, a reve- 
lation of ancestral traits still persistently 
maintained in America. 

Among the illustrations, most of them 
commonplace though well reproduced, is 
one giving “the interior of the church at 
Delftshaven where the Pilgrim fathers wor- 
shipped before leaving for New England.” 
For this pleasing supposition there is no 
written proof, and our own researches on 
the ground show not only an absence of all 
record—the church book covering the his- 
tory of the time having been lost in a 
“twist,’’ or quarrel, between the domine 
and the town authorities—but the assertion 
is intrinsically improbable, for the State 
Church of Holland in 1620 looked upon Con- 
eregationalists as little better than Ana- 
baptists, by which name, indeed, the Puri- 
tans of Salem usually spoke of the Ply- 
mouth colonists. However, the author does 
not make in his text assertion of the leg- 
end attached to the picture. For its ac- 


nie, 





curate presentation of the Dutch situation 
in art, letters, learning, and politics, as 
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interest.” of Wagner; Illustrations, pictorial and musical; cloth, 75 cents. 
Outlook (Sew York): “A vigorous book, well 


worth translating. The translation is notably 2 FRENCH DAILY LIF E.”’ A Reader giving 1n simp! French ful 


well done.” fe information on the various topics of French Life, Manners and Institutions, <A 
Public Opinion: “ This is the novel that caused id . 1 : nae: * ) , . 
M. Prevost to be hailed as the ‘apostle of femin, guide for the pupil as well as the traveller. By Dr. R. Kron. 173 pages, flex- 
ism’ by his admiring countrywomen.” idle cloth binding. Price, 75 cents. 
San Francisco Chronicle: “Treated with the - ° ; 
talent for which M. Prevost is famous.” ««« French Daily Life’ as far as | know is the only hook that gives tO a studen 
the real French that is used in daily life in Paris, and | know from experience that | 
Translated by Elfen Marriage. $1.50 would have given a great deal to have studied this little book before going to Paris.’’ 


Edwin W. Rand, Principal Princeton University Academy, Princeton, N. 7. 
“GERMAN DAILY LIFE.” A Reader giving in simple German 


information on the various topics of German Life, Manners and Institutions By 
Dr. R. Kron. 269 pages, flexible cloth binding. Price, >5 cents. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 











THE NEXT iahugthanertceetne athe: Gien can, kr 
NEWSON @ COMPANY, 15 E, 17th St., N. Y. City. 
GREAT AWAKENING § | ~~ THE SILVER SERIES OF 





By Dr. JOSIAH STRONG, 
oe Rime pt ns MODERN LANGUAGE TEXT-BOOKS 





: 12mo, Cloth, 75 cts, 
ES : Prepared under the editorial direction of Adolphe Cohn, LL.B., A.M., Professor of the Romane: 
_ When ta 4 the next great reli- Languages and Literatures, Columbia University 
10uS revival will come, ¢ ‘ : 
g The pronounced favor which this new Series has found is evidenced by the immediate 


























THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. selection of one or more volumes for use in the following insti’ tions : 

Harvard University, Yale University, Columbia Univera'ty, Mass. Ineatitute of Technology, ¢ ege of the Cit 
of New York, Dartmouth College, Leland Stanford University, Bowdotn College, Boston Collewe, Washington Ur 
versiiy, Northwestern University, State Universities of Wisconsin, Michigan, Oregon, Washington, Virginia, Mis 
sissippi, Charleston College, Racine College, Olivet College, Albion College, University of New Mexteo, Cin 

A New and Really Original Novel nati Unversity, Washington Agricultural College, Wesleyan Female College. Michigan State Normal ¢ ege. 
Louisiana State Normal School, Alabama State Normal School, Territorial Normal Set ete 
THE DECOY DOUAY’S Elementary French Reader, 31 00 HEYSE’S Unter Briidern Kerrier. 80 cents 
$1.50 $1.50 THIERS’ La Cumpagne de Waterloo, SuPer. HOW LANDS Beginner's Book in Itaiian 
TR DANA FRANCE’S Monsteur Bergeret, Dike, $1.00 WANZONI'S J Promeast Sport, Le e192 
PELLISSIER’S Selections from Madame de Stel. LOISEAUX’S Elementary Spanish Grammar, ¥ 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle; ** An admirable CORNELLLE'S Le Menteur, SEGALL cents 
novel, the story charmingly told, with plenty g “g 
of movement and dialogue.” LODEMAN’S Germany and the Germans, 60 cents. | LOTISEAU X'S Elementury Spanish Reader, 00 cents 
LUTZ’sS Elementary German Reader. FORD'S Spanish Anthology, #1.25 
I HE DEI q OY SCHILLER’S Die Braut ron Messina, Carnvru, 60 CARRION and AZACS Zircyits, U any, SO 
cents, cents 
(1) Plot, Original, (2) Style, Good. 
Gee ices gies Additional Volumes to Follow. 
JOHN LANE nena avenue NEW YORK SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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" NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
RARE PRINTS, — — 
XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 


rT ’S 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. E DWA R D EV E R E H A L E 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., COLLECTED WRITINGS. 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. “To have written ‘The Man Without a Country’ by itself would be enough to make all the 
nation his debtor..’-THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
A new uniform collected edition of Dr. Hale's principal works. Printed in clear and 


OXFORD MAPS. beautiful type, i-sued under the supervision of the author, and including rev sion and 





I 
new matter. 10 vols. With frontispiece. l2mv. Cloth, gilt top. Per ¥ 
Any volume sold separate ly. 


BY PROF. H. 8. OSBORN, LL.D. 


eaten | These maps cover all Biblical 1, The Man Without a Country and Other Stories. IL. In His Name. and ©? 

stero Asia, Geography, contain all recent Times One, and Other Stories. (V. The Brick Moon, and Other Stories. V. Phi 

= Esypt and Sinai, f discoveries, and are accepted A New England Boyhood, ete. Vif. How to Do It (to which t* added) How 
aul’s Travels.) authority. Can be seen over and Essays on Subjects of History, Education, and Government. IX. Sybarts, 


large rooms. Special terms for the maps as a set. Hampton. X. Poems and Fancies 


Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Okie. 
apace ie oe RO : a LITTLE, BROWN & CO. - PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
CB” Send for Edw. Everett Hale booklet free 


“The strongest romance of its type since ‘Ben Hur.’”’ 





ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- p ‘ 
Debo rah A piied to out-of-town residents. Questions an JACK NUMBERS. V OL 5 AND SETS 





ewere!. Orders he 374 filed Liberal alecounte of THe Nation beughtandeold§ A catalogue 
By James M. Luviow. L.lustrated, cloth, $1.50. I, BAYLIEs, 415 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn secoud-band books upon apy at 4 LAKE i4 
New York City Fulton Street, New york 
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The Nation. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
| Standard Text Books. 


FISKE: A History of the United States for 
SchOGIS 5. «x sso.55.s olbnes Qo seacee nee 
DODGE: A Bird’s Eye View of the Civil War, 
1.00 

TAPPAN: Our Country’s Story. An Ele- 
mentary History of the United States. 65 


FISKE: Civil Government in the United 
BRS cvaivkévdues sainpaecueoue ec eapeee 
STRONG and SCHAFER: The Government of 
the American People... «.cc0..205000 903 
LARNED: A History of England for High 
Schools and Academies............. 1.25 
TAPPAN: England’s Story. A History for 


Grammar and High Schools. ........ .85 
PLOETZ: An Epitome of Ancient, Medizval 
and Modern History,,......... ....3.00 


RUSSELL : Vocal Gatture. «55... 5. s500.6s 1.00 
WEBSTER: English Composition and Litera- 
DIG. in cle S UV Soweeg oes suv een eeey 90 


PERRY: A Study of Prose Fict‘on. (Ready in 
September.) 

SIMONDS: A Students’ History of English 
Literature. (Ready in September.) 

RICHARDSON: A Primer of American Lite- 


PRES i. x cainaaeeen eer} 
BOTTA: A Handbook of Universal Literature 
2.00 


MASTERPIECES of American Literature .1.00 
MASTERPIECES of British Literature, . . 1.00 
MASTERPIECES of Greek Literature (Ready 

in: Sephember) i. o.iseyse-wk sees es (2000 
MASTERPIECES of Latin Literature (Ready 


it: SERGE) 5:5 ins vias 60s DSS pe 
BRYANT: A Translation of Homer’s 
Odyssey .... sida 


BRYANT: A Translation of Homer’s Iliad.1.00 
PALMER: A Prose Translation of Homer’s 
OOVSIy. icesul Jisto ses Aer 1.00 
CRANCH: A Pros: Translation of Virgil’s 
FERS ons bkas co docs kauee cae ee 
ROLFE’S Students’ Series of Standard Poetry. 


Eleven volumes; each,,........ 75 
MODERN CLASSICS. Thirty-four volumes ; 
ee é o6oyees se kee eee 
THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. Fifty 
WOME 5759558 6: Sn dee Sees 60 and .70 
THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Over 
lwo Hundred volumes,...... .15 to .75 
THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. Twelve 


volumes; each, School Edition, 
paper .35, cloth .50 
RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Fifteen volumes; each, School Edition .50 


THE 


Correspondence regarding Books for School 
Use is Solicited, Complete Descrip- 
tive Circulars will be sent 
on Application, 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 


Boston New York Chicago 








60 Cents 


Crowell’s Per Volume 
P 0 ets Cloth 


The Astor Edition 


is specially adapted to the needs 
of the school, the library, and 
the home, It embraces nearly 
all the standard poets, giving the 
most accurate text, scholarly 
notes, introduction, and indices. 
Our catalogue, giving details re- 
garding other editions, will be 
sent on application. 


THOS. Y.CROWELL & CO, 


426-8 West Broadway, New York. 











Financial. 


THEODORE WETMORE & CO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, STOCKS, 
BONDS, AND MORTGAGES. 

All cities are experiencing sharp advances in 
real estate. Now is the time to purchase Minne- 

apolis real estate. 

We offer some very desirable income-bearing 
properties, some of which we will sell for less than 
assessed value. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pulford,How& Company 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Bankers 


MORTGAGE LOANS, REAL ESTATE 
AND INSURANCE, 


Trust Company Building, 
DULUTH, MINN. 





LAWTON & FERTIG 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as well 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
vestment. An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. 


be bar and -_ ba of onehenee and 

make Cable transfera of money on Europe, 

LETTERS Austrailia, and South Africa; also make 

CREDIT collections and fssue Commercial and 
* Travellers’ Credits avaliable in all parts of 

the world. 

International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 





Improvement 


Hundreds of physicians who 
formerly wore and recommended 
woolen underclothing now en- 
dorse the 


Dr. Deimel 
Undergarments 


as the most sanitary and comforta- 
ble underclothing made, and a de- 
cided improvement over wool or 
cotton. 


The garments, or booklet about them and 
samples of linen-mesh, at 


«‘ The Linen Store.”’ 
James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 














oenold 
Consuable KaCo, 


Hosiery. 


English, French and German 


* Hose and Half-Hose. 


Embroidered, Lace, and Open-work Effects. 


Golf Hose. 
Underwear. 


Men’s Women’s and Children’s Underwear. 
Best English, French and Swiss Manufacture. 
Cotton, Lisle Thread, Silk Merino, and Silk and Wool. 


Gloves. 

Preoad 19th 
Deora C 19Up ot. 
NEW YORK. 

BOOKS When calling please ask for 
AT | MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL | Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. | address Mr. Grant. 
Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 


sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. BE. GRANT, Books, 
28 W.428p8r. - + - - NEW YORK. 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 








